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A Word About The Critic 


Wiru this number Tue Critic completes its eleventh year. It is not only, as the London 
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Academy declares, “the first literary journal in America,” but, in the words of The Atheneum 
“the only purely literary weekly in America.” 

Its object is to keep its readers thoroughly informed on the literary movement in the 
English-speaking world, by notes announcing pending publications, and reviews of books and 
magazines as issued. Its criticisms are written by specialists and without bias, and justify the 
opinion of the late Dr. Frederick Hedge that Tue Critic is “ the most impartial critical journal in 
the land.” 

Every year it becomes more difficult to keep tally of the increasing output of new books. 
During the past twelve months Tue Critic has received about 400 more publications than in 
1890; and it has noticed some 350 more than last year—in all 1774, not including periodicals. 
To do this it has been necessary to enlarge the paper to one-third more than its former size, 
the additional amount of reading-matter printed since October 1 being about 60,000 words, 
The increased cost of such an enlargement is realized by few readers, and it is mentioned only 
to show the publishers’ determination to do more, rather than less, than is required by their 
tacit understanding with subscribers. As Tue Critic grows in prosperity it will grow in 
interest and value, however long it may be before its editors fully realize the ideal they have 


before them. Popular appreciation is the most potent incentive to improvement. 
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Literature 
Dr. Griffis’s ‘‘Sir William Johnson” * 

Tue Rev. Dr. Grirris, whose graceful and untiring pen 
ranges easily from north-eastern Asia to the Great Lakes of 
America and from Biblical exegesis to naval and military 
biography, has found a happy subject for his narrative and 
descriptive talent in the career of one of the most notable 
leaders in the civil and military affairs of colonial New 
York. A justly esteemed work on the ‘ Life and Times of 
Sir William Johnson,’ by the late William L. Stone, was 
published in 1865 in two thick octavo volumes. Carefully 

. prepared from authentic materials, and well written, it did 
ample justice to its subject. But much of it was occupied 
by correspondence and formal documents which, valuable 
as authorities, made it somewhat heavy reading. There 
was certainly room in our historical literature for a more 
compact biography, giving the essential facts in a readable 
and spirited narrative. The enterprise of the publishers 
who have commenced the useful series of the Makers of 
America afforded a suitable occasion for such a work, and 
the result shows that its preparation has fallen into the 
proper hands. Dr. Griffis tells us that he resided in the 
Mohawk Valley nine years, ‘seeing on every side traces or 
monuments of the industry, humanity, and powerful per- 
sonality of its most famous resident in colonial days.’ He has 
‘again and again traversed the scenes of Johnson’s exploits 
in Central New York, at Lake George, in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and in other places mentioned.’ Besides the work of 
Stone, to which he avows his special obligations, he has con- 
sulted the Johnson manuscripts in the State Library at Al- 
bany, and has derived much novel information from other 
authentic sources which he indicates. He has had to con- 
tend, not with a lack, but with a superabundance of ma- 
terial. His chief difficulty has evidently been to compress 
within the assigned limits the records of a life of incessant 
and official activity, with such descriptions of the social and 
political environment as were needed to make the actions 
intelligible. 

The general outline of this life is too well-known to need 
more than the most cursory reference. Born in Ireland, in 
the County Meath, near Dublin, in 1715, of a good fami- 
ly—his mother being the sister of Admirals Oliver and Pet- 
er Warren,—young Johnson came to New York and settled 
at Warrensburg in 1738, as agent for his uncle, Peter War- 
ren, taking charge of his large landed estate of fifteen thou- 
sand acres in the Mohawk Valley. How he commenced 
business as a farmer, fur-trader, general dealer and miller,— 
how by his probity, energy, and frank cordiality he acquired 
the goodwill of the white settlers, and the implicit confi- 
dence of the neighboring Indians, swaying at last the coun- 
cils of the famous Iroquois confederacy almost at his will,— 
how his ability and influence made themselves so strongly 
felt that first the colonial and afterwards the home Gov- 
ernment were compelled to enlist his services and give him 
~* Sir William 


ohnson and the Six Nations. By William Elliot Griffis. 75 cts. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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almost despotic control of frontier affairs,—how at the Battle 
of Lake George, in 1755, as commander of the colonial 
troops and the friendly Iroquois, he crushed the invading 
French, German and Indian army of Dieskau, capturing 
their leader, and winning a baronetcy,—and how, four years 
later, he again won a brilliant victory at Niagara, defeating 
a strong relieving force, and capturing the fort with six hun- 


* dred prisoners,—these, with many other noteworthy acts— 


the holding of important Indian councils on which the safety 
of the Provinces depended, the advising of Governors and 
military commanders, the building-of churches and estab- 
lishment of schools, valuable improvements in agriculture 
and correspondence with scientific societies,—are all ade- 
quately recorded in this biography. Along with this we 
have much political information, sustaining the view which 
Dr. Griffis energetically propounds, that not New England 
or Virginia but New York was the true cradle of American 
liberty, which in his opinion is not specially Anglo-Saxon but 
Teutonic, and came to us not by way of England but by way 
of the Netherlands—partly through the Pilgrim Fathers who © 
learned their lesson in Holland, and in part directly from 
the sturdy Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam. If we may 
not altogether accept this view, it certainly, as set forth in 
the author’s vivid and impressive fashion, helps to give liveli- 
ness and interest to his book. 

His partiality for his hero does not lead him to disguise 
the excesses, of various kinds, which tarnished Johnson’s 
life, and brought on his too early death, before the age of 
sixty. He will not even, like Sir William’s earlier and more 
indulgent biographer, excuse them by the license of the 
times; for he is well aware that the baronet’s domestic life 
ran counter to the colonial habits and sentiments, and was 
only tolerated in him in view of his many claims on the gen- 
eral regard. It is somewhat surprising, however, that the 
author, who is liberal and patriotic to enthusiasm, has omit- 
ted, in describing the close of his hero’s career, which took 
place just on the eve of the revolutionary outburst, to men- 
tion the conclusion to which Mr. Stone was brought by many 
facts, and of which he affirms that there was ‘no doubt "— 
namely, that if Sir William ‘had lived until it was necessary 
to have taken a decided stand,he would have boldly espoused 
the cause of the colonies.’ It is interesting to consider 
how much of the future of two- countries must, in this in- 
stance, have hung onasinglelife. If Johnson had survived 
a few years longer, and taken the course thus confidently 
predicted for him, the whole history of the United States 
and Canada would, in all probability, have been profoundly 
modified. 

There is one deficiency in this volume for which, it may 
be presumed, the author is not responsible. In very prop- 
erly abjuring the craze for illustrations which converts many 
modern histories and biographies into mere picture-books, 
the publishers have gone too far in the other direction, and 
have ignored the natural desire of every reader of the life 
of a distinguished person to study his lineaments. Stone 
has given us an admirable portrait of Johnson, which is half 
a biography in itself. It shows a handsome man, of noble 
and engaging presence, attired in the elegant fashion of his 
showy period. An ample forehead, at once high and broad, 
indicates a comprehensive and versatile intellect. Large 
dark eyes beam at us with a direct glance, at once kindly and 
shrewd, A strong nose, of strictly Grecian outline, firm 
lips, and a prominent chin show indomitable resolution ; 
while the sensual jaw tells its sad story of the passions and 
weaknesses which tainted and vulgarized and finally cut off 
prematurely what, with such talents and opportunities, 
should have been a magnificent career. 

In another edition, which may well be anticipated for a 
book of this unusual merit, the addition of a portrait of its hero, 
and of some more precise particulars concerning the remark- 
able organization of the League of the Six Nations—which 
can be obtained from L. H. Morgan’s valuable work on this 
subject,—will leave little in Dr. Griffis’s volume to be de- 
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sired. It may be remarked, however, that the obsolete 
theory which made the Iroquois ‘ nations’ the fragments of 
‘one large Dakota tribe’ is now known to be scientifically 
impossible. The Iroquois and Dakota septs belong to dif- 
ferent ethnological families, speaking languages radically 
distinct. 





Kirk’s Supplement to Allibone * 

THE SUPPLEMENT to Allibone’s Dictionary will be warmly 
welcomed by all who have used the original work—a class 
which includes all teachers and students of English litera- 
ture as well as librarians and literary editors. Mr. Kirk's 
task has of course been much lighter than was that of his 
predecessor, inasmuch as he has not had to formulate a plan 
for the work, nor to venture upon a labor of half a life-time 
without any assurance that the result would be appreciated 
by the public. A work of so large dimensions, prepared for 
so small a public, cannot win such rewards as are received 
by those who put upon the market a work of universal in- 
terest, like an encyclopedia, so that Mr. Kirk is quite justi- 
fied in claiming for the publisher, as did Mr. Allibone, an 
equal share of credit with the compiler. The present time is 
much more favorable to the production of such a work than 
was that during which the original ‘Allibone’ was prepared, 
because of the much larger number of weekly critical jour- 
nals (in which, as Mr. Kirk well remarks, the gist of the 
writer’s opinion is much more easily found than in the pon- 
derous quarterlies in which Dr. Allibone had to delve), and 
on account of the many valuable publications, covering, to 
a large extent, the same field, which have appeared mean- 
time. Mr. Kirk enumerates those he has consulted, giving 
ample credit to ‘The Dictionary of National Biography’ and 
to Appleton’s American Biography, but strangely i ignoring a 
work as monumental as his own—Stedman’s ‘Library of 
American Literature,’—as well as smaller books which he 
must have found of great help in his labors, such as O. F. 
Adams’s ‘ Handbooks.’ Mr. Kirk’s rule is to exclude authors 
whose works appeared later than 1888, it being impossible 
to bring such an encyclopedia literally up to date. 

The compiler of a dictionary of authors ought to have 
four features constantly in mind, and we have no reason 
to complain either of Dr. Allibone or his successor so far as 
inclusiveness is concernéd, though in execution they are 
not all that they should be. These features are (1) the full 
name of the subject of each notice; (2) such biographical 
details as have reference to his literary qualifications; (3) list 
of works; (4) a critical opinion, original or selected, as to 
their value. We think the present work most valuable with 
regard to its fulness in the latter department. It contains, 
the editor tells us, 7450 extracts from criticisms, and he has 
tried, he adds, ‘ in the longer extracts, especially those which 
embody or sum up a general view of the qualities of a re- 
markable work or distinguished author, to provide agreeable 
and suggestive reading.’ This object has been attained, as 
anyone will see who examines, as an example, the 6} col- 
umns given to Matthew Arnold. Mr. Kirk has, however, 
shown an unnecessary timidity in failing to quote any opinion 
upon authors, like E. P. Roe and M. J. Holmes, about whom 
few favorable reviews could be found, but whose phenomenal 
popularity requires that some notice—beyond a bare list of 
titles—should be taken of their claims to literary distinction. 
Among minor writers, too, the compiler’s choice seems to 
have been, in a large degree, capricious. Thus he mentions 
many persons whose only literary work has been the trans- 
lation of novels, while he omits native authors of works of fic- 
tion of equal merit—Julia C. Stretton, for instance, some of 
whose books, though published many years ago, are in con- 
stant demand, and about whom, from the tact that they 
were published anonymously, the curious would naturally 
here seek information. Again, we find ‘Ned Buntline,’ but 
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not his much more eminent rival in the production of the 
same sort of trash—Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

With respect to the first requisite we can but repeat of the 
Supplement what the accomplished Cornell cataloguer, C. 
H. Hull, wrote of the original—that ‘comparatively little 
care has been taken in the matter of fulness of names.’ 
Initials only are given in innumerable cases when their ‘ full 
power’ could have been found with little trouble—some- 
times, even, when the complete name is given on title-pages 
of the books mentioned below. What Mr. Kirk found in 
other compilations he has faithfully repeated, but he seems 
but rarely to have hunted for such information, even in such 
common sources, familiar to every cataloguer, as the cata- 
logues and class-reports of colleges, the obituaries and brief 
biographies in literary papers, and the lists in every number 
of Zhe Library Journal. It may seem captious to say so, 
but when the full name is given, it often includes names 
which the owner has ceased to use, not printed in brackets, 
as they should be, and without across reference from the 
common form, Thus the reader may seek in vain among 
some eighty Allens for Gran# Allen, but if he goes through 
the whole number he will find him disguised as Charles. 

Omissions and general errors in a book of reference, how- 
ever noticeable after continued use, are rarely evident on a 
cursory examination. A few such, however, have caught 
our eye in turning the pages of Mr..Kirk’s volumes. It 
seems odd, for instance, not to find the name of Ruffini, who 
lived in England, and wrote and published in English, 
when we find a full notice of Schliemann, who was only nom- 
inally an American. The same person is called Jo. Henry 
Allen on page 30 and Jo. Harrison Allen on page 31. 
The name of Mr. Deming, the Albany story-teller, is not 
‘Paul,’ but Philander. The young historian of New Am- 
sterdam is seven pages out of the way, being printed Efting 
instead of Elting. Books by Jeanie (Gould) Lincoln are 
placed, one under her maiden, and one under her married 
name, without cross-reference. ‘ Maxwell Grey’ is printed 
Gray, and her real name is said to be Truttiet. Under 
Jenkin we find an American reprint of one of her books, 
under a new title, mentioned as a distinct publication. Un- 
der Mrs. Marsh, no notice is taken of her change of name 
by royal license. ‘Mrs. Herbert Martin’ who should 
have been entered as Mary Emma (Le Breton) Mar- 
tin, is confounded with Anna Letitia Le Breton, the same 
book being ascribed to both. Charles Wells Russell is said 
to have written ‘ The Fall of Damascus’ (Boston, 1878) and 
to have died in 1880. This Russell is not known to have 
written more than one book—‘ Roebuck’ (N. Y., 1866); . 
he died Nov. 22, 1867. The author of ‘The Fall of Da- 
mascus’ is, we believe, still alive; while the Charles 
W{illiam] Russell who died in 1880 was an Irish prelate,— 
the editor of state papers and the author of a biography, 
whose labors, up to that date, were adequately described by 
Allibone. Miss Poynter, the English novelist, is named 
Emma—not Eleanor; and the maiden name of the late Mrs. 
Tiernan of Baltimore was not Spear, but Nicholas, she being 
a descendant of the distinguished Colonial Secretary. We 
marked, also, a long list of authors still alive, according to 
Mr. Kirk, but whose deaths have been recorded in the lit- 
erary journals, and of pseudonyms treated as real names, 
but have no space to mention them. When all is said, 
however, the public owes much gratitude to Mr. Kirk. 








Mr. Mansfield’s “‘Don Juan” * 

IT IS BECOMING the custom now for playwrights to pub- 
lish their plays in book form, and Mr. Richard Mansfield, 
following the fashion, presents his ‘ Don Juan’ to the public 
in the shape of a handsome volume of nearly two hundred 
pages—a result achieved by means of thick paper, large 
type, wide spacing and ample margins. Mr. J. W. Bouton is 
the publisher, and no more luxurious or attractive dress 





* Don Juan. By Richard Mansfield. Published for the author by J. W. Bouton. 
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could have been demanded, as a matter bf right, for the 
rarest literary treasure. There can be no doubt that it is a 
pleasure to handle or look upon such a book, but whether 
the author was wise in thus courting a comparison between 
the real quality of this offspring of his imagination and the 
richness of its attire is less certain. The judgment of the 
critical reader, at all events, is far more likely to be affected 
unfavorably by the wide variance between the promise and 
the performance, than misled or gratified by mere beauty of 
appearance. If this elaborate publication had not been 
made there would have been no disposition to subject the 
piece, whose many and radical dramatic weaknesses were 
manifested only too clearly in its theatrical representation, 
to the far severer test of literary examination; but now that 
the challenge has been issued, common honesty compels the 
declaration that the literary part of it is even feebler than the 
dramatic. Mr. Mansfield seems to suffer from the delusion, 
shared by many ambitious novices in the art of writing, that 
an affected and eccentric form of expression constitutes 
strength and excellence of style. The trouble in his case, as in 
that of others, is that his style lacks the vigor, substance and 
imagination which might atone in some degree for its gram- 
matical and still more serious deficiencies. His greatest mis- 
take, perhaps, was committed when he undertook to imitate 
the artificial style of a bygone generation without competent 
knowledge of the vocabulary or construction of it, a know- 
ledge which could be obtained only by persistent and in- 
telligent study. His process, apparently, was to scribble, 
with fatal fluency, a certain number of trivial and marrow- 
less sentences, then invert the natural order of the words, 
and inject arbitrarily a few archaic forms,‘ aye’ for yes, ‘nay’ 
for no, and such like puerilities. It would be easy enough to 
descend to particulars if space could be afforded for super- 
fluous illustrations, but anybody curious or sceptical on the 
subject may satisfy all doubts by getting the book, opening 
it at haphazard and reading a dozen lines, backwards or for- 
wards as fancy may direct. 

There are commentators in the daily press who have pro- 
fessed to find genius and imagination in this work. Pos- 
sibly they are right ; but the present writer has sought for 
traces of these high qualities patiently, conscientiously, dis- 
passionately, but in vain. To him it appears to be the 
crude production of a clever but unbalanced youth, who 
had but one aim—to make himself the conspicuous figure 
of a romantic drama—and missed it. 





The Financier of the Revolution * 

Rosert Morris though dead still speaks, and now 
through his greatest biographer will be known to more 
grateful Americans than ever before. The Professor of 
Political and Social Science in Yale University is the author 
of the two handsome volumes devoted to the moneyed man 
and the money of the American Revolution. We all know 
Prof. Sumner’s patience in research, vigor in expression, and 
ability to seize and isolate the principle from the mass of 
details.. We appreciate also his powers, and self-denying 
authorship in the interests of truth, even when we do not 
agree with his conclusions. In this, his great work on Rob- 
ert Morris and the financial methods of our fathers, Prof. 
Sumner frankly acknowledges that while he has had heaps 
upon heaps of trustworthy data, yet he has not been able to 
prevail on the holder of Morris’s Diary as Superintendent of 
Finance to allow him the use of it. However, we do not 
seem to feel the omission, for the other sources of informa- 
tion seem so abundant and are used with so much rhetorical 
skill and critical power. 

Robert Morris was the son of a Liverpool merchant, and 
spent most of his life in Philadelphia. He married the sis- 


ter of Bishop White, came first into public notice in con- 
nection with the Stamp Act, was for several years Warden 
of the Port of Philadelphia, and at the breaking out of the 
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Revolution was in his strength and prime, forty-one years 


old. He was made Superintendent of Finance at a time 
and in a country when all ideas as to national finance were 
either in haze or in chaos. He soon found that ‘ it is of the na- 
ture of expedients to increase the evils which they postpone,’ 
and experience, as he wrote, taught him to be cautious even 
in doing good. Prof. Sumner has been most thorough in 
his work. He tells of the organization of the Treasury, of 
the methods of taxation, of paper currencies, lotteries, com- 
merce as an engine both of coercion and of supply, of em- 
bargoes, impressments, and all the other cranky expedients 
of our forefathers. He gives the histories of the various 
missions to Europe (National and State) for the obtaining of 
money and supplies, of the strange vicissitudes of the Ameri- 
can agents in France, Spain and Holland, of the tasks of 
the financier, and the war of opinions. These pages throw 
curious lights, tints and shadows on the inside history of 
‘the time that tried men’s souls.’ He goes into the subjects 
of banks, mint, coinage, imposts, taxation under the articles 
of confederation, and the cost of the war. Morris was often 
unpopular, was probably never at any time rich, and, getting 
into unfortunate land speculations, tasted the miseries of a 
debtor’s prison. All these details of his life are set forth 
with graphic power, and the statements are fortified with 
copious reference to authorities, of which, besides notes, a 
list is given, with an index. ; 

The book will dissipate many fancies and illuminate and 
establish facts only partially appreciated. France was our 
great ally, and next after her came the Dutch republic, the 
twelve loans from which aggregated, with unpaid interest, 
finally settled in 1809, fourteen millions of dollars. It was 
largely because of the Dutch sympathy with us in our revo- 
lutionary struggle, and the heavy loans made us, that brought 
Holland into that war with Great Britain, and that led to the 
ruin of the Dutch republic, in her weakness, by Napoleon, in 
1794. Altogether, our revolutionary war cost us, including 
debts incurred and the continental currency, $140,000,000. 
France spent in and for America $60,000,000. England wast- 
ed in trying to make us. unwilling customers and unrepresented 
taxpayers $576,000,000. A most fascinating chapter, and 
evidently prepared with great care, on ‘ The Burden of the 
War upon the People,’ shows that as a strain upon the peo- 
ple, as a whole, the Revolution was far less of a life-struggle 
than that of 1861-1865. The Continental patriot army and 
State militia were ‘made up of the social waste of the period.’ 
‘On the whole,’ concludes our judicially-minded writer (p. 
148), ‘if we compare the American War of. Independence 
with the struggle of the Dutch for independence, or with 
that of the Southern States in 1861, the sacrifices of the Rev- 
olutionary War must be considered trivial.’ Of such pas- 
sages, compelling thought and stimulating reflection, we had 
marked a score or more. We can assure the historical stu- 
dent of a rich treat in the latest writing of this unenthusias- 
tic but truth-loving and painstaking scholar. The two vol- 
umes are handsome specimens of typography. 





“The Scapegoat ” * 

THE SCENE of Hall Caine’s new story, ‘ The Scapegoat,’ 
is laid among the Jews in Morocco, The man that one in- 
stinctively follows with the greatest possible interest, in 
spite of his despicable character, is crafty, bigoted, unscru- 
pulous, seeking the aggrandizement of his family at the ex- 
pense of the whole world, if necessary. He is in the service 
of the Sultan, standing high in his favor because he is wil- 
ling to do all his master’s dirty work. He marries a woman 
not of his own race, who incurs the odium: of her entire 
world for having consented to cast in her lat with such a 
man. ‘They have one great cross—no children come to 
bless their union. Prayers are offered continually; the man 
promises to give up his evil ways if only he may have a 
child. At last one is born; but it is a girl, and it is deaf, 


* The Scapegoat. By Hall Caine. socts. John W. Lovell Co. 
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dumb and blind. The thing he has looked forward to as 
an answer to his prayers and an evidence of divine forgive- 
ness comes upon him as a curse. The child is his and he 
adores it, the family instinct being the strongest passion in 
the Jewish breast; but he is mad with shame and disappoint- 
ment, and he that was wicked becomes more wicked still. 
Crimes are piled upon crimes,until he is arrested, thrown into 
prison and forced to expiate at least one of them. With his 
expiation comes the news that his child has recovered one 
of her lost senses. He rejoices, but still pursues his crusade 
against humanity. A second and a third time he is caught 
and punished, and with each punishment the girl is restored 
to the use of one of her natural powers, until she finally sees, 
hears and speaks as other people. 

At the Jewish festival of the Atonement two goats appear, 
one of which is sacrificed for the sake of humanity and the 
other is turned adrift to wander through the world and ex- 
piate its sins by assuming the sufferings they entail. This 
one is called the scapegoat. The-Jew looks upon his child 
as having been the scapegoat for his crimes, as having ex- 
piated them once for all, and he resolves to mend his ways 
and lead a better life. The Sultan at this crisis sees his 
daughter, is enchanted with her beauty, and takes violent 
possession of her. Asshe is being borne through the crowd- 
ed streets in a litter her veil is pulled to one side for an in- 
stant only, revealing her lovely countenance to an English- 
man moving idly in the throng. He falls madly in love with 
her, and goes through innumerable dangers and hardships to 
rescue her from the Sultan, marry her and take her off to 
England. The story is a very unusual one, and has been 
handled with considerable power. The characters are in- 
teresting, the situations are striking, and the whole scheme 
is well developed from beginning to end. Its one weak 
point is found in the emotional climax. The Anglo-Saxon, 
as a rule, does not become desperately enamored of a wo- 
man from a slight glimpse under a veil. An Oriental might, 
an Englishman never. If some reason, such as gratitude to 
her father for some service rendered him, had been given for 
his willingness to undergo everything for her sake, and his 
love for her had come afterwards, it would have been more 
logical and none the less interesting. 





The International Theological Library * 


IT IS MATTER of hearty congratulation among English- 
speaking Christian people that a serious attempt to supplya 
theological library abreast of the times has been made by 
two such eminent scholars as Drs. Charles A. Briggs and S. 
O. F, Salmond. The project is substantially that of Dr. 
Briggs, and it is he who has selected most of the writers, 
Of the twelve volumes, six are to be from the pens of Amer- 
ican and six from those of British authors. Hereafter the 
reader of English will not be obliged to rely on Germany for 
original works in theological science, but can enjoy at first 
hand the fruits of the labors of scholars whose molds of 
thought are more familiar. Mental discipline in the study 
and use of a foreign language is undoubtedly a good thing, 
but in the contemplation of things unseen and eternal, or of 
data found chiefly in ancient languages, it is best to have 
as few intermediaries as possible. 

The Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Dr. S. R. Driver, is the competetent author 
of the initial treatise. It makes a neat volume of over five 
hundred pages, with an index. It is not a hasty compila- 
tion made to order, but the ripe fruit of a lifetime of gen- 
eral and special studies, and this particular work was begun 
three years ago. The author being limited as to space has 
carefully condensed his matter, so that the style is crisp 
and pointed. The necessity of compactness sometimes re- 


sults in an appearance of undue brevity which may possibly 


cause this cautious scholar to be misunderstood. In one re- 
spect, he very carefully guards against misapprehension. He 
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is furnishing an introduction not to the theology, or the his- 
tory, or even to the study of the Old Testament, but only to . 
the /iterature of the larger part of the Bible which is written 
in Hebrew and Aramaic. In a word, Dr. Driver aims to 
treat of the contents, structure and general character of the 
books of the Old Testament. He leaves to Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, Prof. Francis Brown and others the treatment of 
theology and contemporary history. 

Nearly one-third of the book is devoted to the Hexa- 
teuch—or the Pentateuch plus Joshua. The author care- 
fully analyzes its ccntents, lifting out of their settings, as 
it were, the crystallized products of legislation in the form 
of codes, and the prophetic narratives. It is shown that 
this great written constitution of the Jewish church is not 
one work struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of the inspired man, Moses, but that it is a subtle 
organism, the slow fruit of ages and of many minds. No- 
where in English will one find so full and clear a statement 
of the results of the prolonged study and criticism of 
scholars as applied to the first six books of the Bible. 

In a second chapter, Dr. Driver treats of the great narra- 
tive books, Judges, Samuel and Kings. Here he is at his 
best, for his hardest, most original and most fruitful work 
has been on the Hebrew text of the purely historical books. 
In treating of the great prophetical books, he shows that the 
writings of more than one unnamed author are bound up 
with those of Isaiah. The minor prophets are treated in 
one chapter, as are the five megil/oth or rolls under which 
are included the Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes and Esther. To the Psalms, Proverbs and Job, 
each, a chapter is devoted. In a word, in his method Dr. 
Driver follows the order of arrangement found in the He- 
brew, and not that so very different in the English Bible. 
One-half of the popular fears for the safety of the Holy 
Bible would be quieted if the people were familiar with 
the fact that the order of books now found in King James’s 
version of the book was unwarrantably changed from the 
ancient arrangement. Dr. Driver is cautious, judicially 
minded, and given to seeing the subject from all sides and 
waiting until all the- evidence is in. His work will com- 
mend itself to all thoughtful students and inquirers. He 
furnishes at the head of each chapter a list of the best lit- 
erature on the subject in hand, and we are glad to see that 
good American work is recognized. His introduction, 
notes and index are very full, and the whole volume is com- 
pressed within five hundred and twenty-two pages. No 
other book now accessible presents so ably and attractively 
the fruits of a century’s reverent and critical study of the 
Hebrew scriptures. The volumeis a feast of things old and 
things new. 





“The New World and the New Book” * 


THE SPLEEN usually attributed to Englishmen as a national 
characteristic becomes esprit in France and humor in America. 
When the three—spleen, espri¢ and humor—are commingled, 
we have a book like Col. Higginson’s,whose robust American- 
ism asserts itself with incisive vigor. The bee that buzzes in 
his bonnet and inflicts its infinitesimal irritating sting is the 
still small voice of Matthew Arnold, that etherealized Eng- 
lishman who was the gad-fly of his age and flew and stung 
and fidgeted through all contemporary literature with a per- 
tinacity all his own. Mr. Arnold possessed eminently the 
faculty of ‘ riling.’ As a critic, he was a sea-nettle furnished 
with a thousand invisible antenne that radiated through the 
water and barely touched you with its airy scourge. Yet 
a touch was enough. From that moment Matthew Arnold 
—and Matthew Arnold alone—vibrated through your con- 
sciousness and tingled along your nerves. The unforgivable 
attitude which he assumed towards Emerson worried Ameri- 
cans at the time and worries Col. Higginson still. Indeed, 
the burden of this clever and, on the whole, delightful book 
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is the ‘intolerable burden’ of England—English assump- 
tion, English arrogance, the English attitude during the War 
of Secession, English manners, Anglomania real and abstract, 
the poverty of contemporary English thought and style, the 
sauciness and stringency of the English Saturday Review. 
Possibly Col. Higginson takes his Englishman too seriously. 
The mother that scoffs at her own child is not a good mother; 
she is generally called a brute to be sure, but her brutality 
is covered with the veil of reserve and she is left to her own 
ultimate remorse. To set Cerberus on her—three-headed 
and wildly barking—does not enhance her harmony of mind, 
though Cerberus bark in mellifluous accents and bow (-wow!) 
with the politeness of a dancing-master. 

This volume has many strings, however, and does not 
harp entirely on one. The incisiveness of its criticism ex- 
hilarates the reader and makes him enjoy as well as think. 
The hair-shirt of the monk doubtless keeps its wearer awake, 
even as the prickles and sparkles of Col. Higginson’s per- 
sonal references and incidental memories furnish the elec- 
tricity that thrills his reader out of somnolence. Col. Hig- 
ginson holds that as a nation, far from being too full of self- 
assertion, we are really too modest in our claims, that we do 
not need a literary centre, and that there is absolutely no 
fear of our reaching a dead level or a deadly monotony in 
our civilization. He delights in the evolution of the Ameri- 
can citizen as exemplified in Lowell and Motley, who were 
all the more American because they were so familiar with 
courts. He fearlessly maintains what to some appears a 
paradox, that the best English is not written in England but 
in—New England, as Theocritus doubtless maintained that 
Sicilian Greek was superior to Athenian. He resents pug- 
naciously Dr. Creighton’s rather inclusive remark that 
Americans are only ‘outlying English,’ and to him the 
‘shadow of Europe’ is the shadow of upas. The quickness 
and responsiveness of American audiences are piquantly illus- 
trated, rather to the disadvantage of John Bull, who, glow- 
ering over Tyndall’s lectures, has to have each feature of the 
lecture helpfully summed up for him. Mr. Haggard’s ‘crop of 
weeds’ encounters a reaper in Col. Higginson as implacable 
as Death; a drop of vitriol is shot across the fame of the 
‘provincial’ Henry James; Gosse is highly excoriated for 
his uncertainty of style; while Mr. Howells is the ‘Damas- 
cus blade’ who always cuts keen and cuts to the quick. In 
fact everywhere through these essays there is unconvention- 
ality, point, epigram, humor, and fine commonsense. Their 
temper is a little sour: sois good hock: but people who like 
their wine dry as well as potent, sparkling as well as pun- 
gent, will not shrink from a thimbleful of Cidteau Higginson. 





“ Siberia and the Exile System” * 

THat Mr. GeorGce Kennan is a creator of public opin- 
ion on the subject which he has brought to the attention of 
Christendom cannot be gainsaid. Whether he himself— 
should he recover his full health—will live to see the reform 
desired in Russian penology, is a question whose answer is 
- shrouded in doubt. He has turned the electric search- 
light upon a dark and repulsive subject, but one whose rev- 
elation touches the heart of humanity. In this age of prison- 
reform, when a thousand minds are interested in the general 
subject, wholly ignored until a century ago, Mr. Kennan 
has done his work at a most auspicious time. He has found 
quick response to his summons to civilization to redress 
a grievous wrong. Thousands, and possibly millions, have 
read his articles in Zhe Century. Now, in their durable 
form as. bound books, experts, critics and students will pon- 
der the message, and a new generation of readers will in- 
quire and peruse. In this instance, Milton’s words are 
grandly true: this book és the lifeblood of a noble spirit. 

We say this, notwithstanding that we do not agree with 
all that is alleged, nor accept as fact all the deductions the 
author makes, And this, not because we have discussed the 
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volumes with Russian friends, but because the eyes of an 


alien and critic are almost necessarily hostile. Let one 
read the book entitled ‘The America Siberia,’ and he will 
find in Florida and Tennessee and other Southern States 
the same chains, the same sleeping platforms of wood, the 
dado of crushed vermin, the waiting gun and bullet for 
the refugee, and other features on which Mr. Kennan ex- 
patiates in lectures, magazine articles and books. If his 


‘handsome octavos have the incidental effect of turning 


American attention to the horrors of the prison methods in 
vogue in the United States, his work will serve as a double 
blessing. Zhe Century has certainly a virgin field before it, 
if it will explore the horrors of the criminal camps and 
stockades of*the South guarded by riflemen and dogs, and 
then organize a pictorial and rhetorical crusade for reform 
at home. 

In their final form, Mr. Kennan’s papers are fixed ina 
brace of magnificent volumes, containing all the illustrations 
in the serial articles, with much more of reyised text, with 
replies to criticisms and strictures, portrait of the author, 
notes, index, and a wealth of literary equipment, that make 
them both an arsenal of argument and a mine of informa- 
tion. The preface is a strong presentation of the author’s 
case, and the appendices contain several papers of great 
importance. The list of authorities cited is a bibliography 
of no mean value. The chapter on press censorship will be 
interesting to intending travellers in the Tsar’s dominions. 
Of the typographical work we need only say the book was 
printed at the De Vinne Press and is a triumph of art, the 
illustrations especially being reproduced with striking suc- 
cess, 





The Darro ‘“‘ Alhambra ” * 

WaAsHINGTON IrvinG’s desire—long felt, he tells us—to 
be able to visit the Alhambra has been the cause of many 
another wish of the same sort since his book of ‘tales and 
essays’ was first printed, and the publishers of the Darro 
Edition of his book will be responsible for the spread of 
similar desires. They have taken ‘The Alhambra,’ put it 
in an illuminated cover, each page in an illuminated border, 
and added some thirty photogravures of scenes in and about 
the old Moorish castle. These last are taken from photo- 
graphs specially made for the work; and although there 
have been changes since Irving's visit, they have not always 
been for the worse. The elm wood planted not long before 
has now grown into a magnificent setting for the old towers 
and gateways. The great fore-court, the ‘ Plaza de los Al- 
gibes,’ is little changed except in being better kept; the 
picturesque population of the old palace, which did more 
than a little to assist in its decay, has been ousted; white- 
wash has been removed from many a tiled wall, and some 
little necessary rebuilding has been done. The fountains 
now seldom play, the water supply being short; but other- 
wise, we are assured, the plates of these two pretty volumes 
show us substantially the Alhambra in which Irving lived 
and dreamed. One of these plates shows the window of his 
lodging looking out on the tangled mass of cypress and 
orange trees known as the ‘ Garden of Lindaraxa.’ Another 
shows us a group of those gypsies who burrow under the 
Alhambra hill and who have charmed not only Irving but 
Borrow and George Eliot and everybody with a taste for 
the slatternly-picturesque who has ever made their acquaint- 
ance. In still others we see the Wine Gate, now railed up; 
the Alberca, with its slender colonnade and fish-pond bor- 
dered by myrtle hedges; the Darro, and the Tower of 
Comares; the Vega, and the Generalife. The second vol- 
ume shows us the lion court; the Sultana’s cypress in the 
Generalife gardens; the acqueduct and the mosque of the 
Alhambra, not to mention many bits of scenery, architec- 
ture and ornament. The borders of red and gold hold all 
these pictures together like the filigree links of a rosary, and 
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keep the eyes filled with something of that local color that 
Irving knows so well how to suggest to the mind. In all 


respects this is one of the handsomest holiday books of the 
season. 





Text-Book Talk 


FRENCH LYRICS have always been charming to read, more and 
more so since the advent of the famous Romantic School of this 
century. Even as Voltaire denounced Dante as no poet, so Eng- 
lish readers prior to this great literary movement in France might 
with some show of justice have affirmed that there was no French 

oetry. Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Béranger and a dozen others 
ane now rendered such an affirmation impossible, and a glance 
into such pleasant little compilations as Prof. Bowen’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Modern French Lyrics ’ strengthens the statement. It is 
an excellent feature of this volume that it lays particular stress on 
the celebrated patriotic songs of the Revolution, twelve of which 
occupy the first twenty-five pages of the book. The great singer 
of France preéminently is, of course, Béranger—as Arndt and 
Heine are of Germany ; accordingly about twenty pages are dedi- 
cated to him, followed by five poems of Lamartine, fourteen of 
Hugo, eight of De Musset, eleven of Gautier, and ten from miscel- 
laneous sources. Remarks on French versification and explana- 
tory notes close the volume. (65 cts. D.C. Heath & Co.) 

French history is no less interesting than the Lyre Frangaise 
with its thousand strings; but French historians are proverbially 
voluminous. Therefore it was a happy thought of Prof. Soper’s to 
compile a volume of extracts from ten of the most celebrated of 
them and present it as ‘ Readings in French History,’ the readings 
being so selected that they run c emg or serge Thierry’s ‘Con- 
quéte de l’Angleterre’ to Thiers’s ‘Napoléon & Sainte-Héléne.’ 
Intervening between these are hic pages from Barante’s 
‘ Jeanne Darc,’ Louis Blanc’s ‘ Révolution: Francaise,’ Michelet’s 
‘ Prise de la Bastille,’ Lamartine’s ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ Mi- 
gnet’s ‘Chute de Robespierre,’ and chapters from Guizot, Ségur, 
and Lanfrey. The method is no new thing, since there are capital 
text- books of the same kind by Prof. Crane of Cornell and Gustave 
Masson ; but we cannot have too many books about French histo 
in the original French, especially in such wre § and colored Frenc 
as the writers selected had at their command. A few notes eluci- 
date the texts. ($1. Allyn & Bacon.) 

A new departure in French instruction is inaugurated in the edi- 
tions of Moliére’s ‘ Misanthrope’ and Racine’s ‘ Andromaque,’ by 
Profs. Bécher and Van Daell, who are editing an extensive series of 
modern language texts. This consists in the capital idea of giving 
us representative plays of the — épogue reprinted accuratel 
from the original editions, without change of spelling. For ad- 
vanced students in university work the plan is edabatie, and the 
reputation of the editors assures careful editing. We cannot but 
think it a mistake, however, not to prefix to reprints like these a 
brief chapter on the peculiarities of séventeenth century French 

mmar, idiom and orthography, such as is so helpful in several of 
acmillan’s beautiful little editions of the French demi-gods. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Victor Hugo’s ‘ Hernani’—that marvellous drama which ought 
always to be read in conjunction with Corneille’s ‘Le Cid,’ in 
order to show at once the distance and the analogies between 
the classical and the romantic French drama—has been edited by 
Prof. Matzke of Johns Hopkins, in a compact volume, well printed 
and well fortified with notes and explanatory material. Hugo’s 
brilliant manipulation of the classical metre of French tragedy, the 
Alexandrine, was never more sonorously or more magnificently ex- 
emplified than in this passionate Spanish robber-play, as full of 
excitement and poetry as Schiller’s ‘ Rauber’ and far more beau- 
tiful. It is to be hoped that the publishers will issue their capital 
drama series in cheap paper editions, since it is all-important that 
students should read and use a large number of them, and familiar- 
ize themselves with the masterpieces-of the French stage. Is it 
too much to hope that this series will ultimately appear in volumes 
containing three or four plays each (French and German both), 
like Prof. Joynes’s ‘Classic French Plays’? Such condensation 
would make these coveted editions more accessible to the now 
sorely burdened college student, who has literally innumerable 
texts to buy. (7octs. D.C. Heath & Co.) 

A tiny volume of selections from Dumas, prettily edited as ‘ Epi- 
sodes from Monte Cristo,’ by Prof. D. B. Kitchin of Brighton, Eng- 
land, reminds us that twelve hundred books are attributed to this 
human ‘horn of plenty,’ among them sixty plays and two hundred 

umes of romances, stories and travels! f. Kitchin gathers a 


few sparkling bits from this gigantic kaleidoscope, and fits them in a 
fecbany ie selects ‘Le Ch&teau d’If’* and the 


lit setting of his own, 
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captivit of Edmond Dantés as the episode to be presented, and a 


delightful little tidbit it is. Dean Kitchin of Winchester adds an 
appendix condensed from Brachet on letter-changes from the Latin 
to the French. (40 cts. Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Mérimée had an almost uncanny hankering after Corsica and its 
vendetta, For a Parisian this was a singular passion, He wrote 
much about the island, and probably his literary masterpiece is his 
Corsican romance of ‘Colomba,’ just edited by Prof. Fontaine. In 
this he tells in incomparable style the story of the beautiful girl 
with the evil eye and her vengeance for her father. Mérimée is a 
sort of French Hawthorne, whose genius inclined to the weird, ter- 
rible and supernatural, as was natural for a man who wrote Ser- ~ 
vian and Illyrian vampire stories and buried himself in the depths 
of a Paris library. He is the apostle of that romantic watchword, 
couleur locale. Prof. Fontaine has done his work well. (40 cts. 
D. C. Heath & Co.) 

In ‘ The Principles of Style : Topics and References,’ Prof. F. N. 
Scott of the University of Michigan has compiled a helpful little 
pamphlet which students of style will do well to consult. Its 
bibliographies are particularly welcome and its discussions appear 
well-ordered and logical. (75 cts. Ann Arbor: Register Pub. Co.) 

Prof. L. Sauveur continues to chat indefatigably with his d/ves, 
as the new ‘Causeries avec Mes Eléves’ shows. This time the 
book is in English—a translation of one of the earlier issues, It 
winds up with verbs and tenses and other useful things. (F. W. 
Christern.) 

Equally valuable with Matzke’s ‘ Hernani’ noticed above—in- 
deed, perhaps superior—is Prof. Hewitt’s edition of Goethe's 
‘Hermann und Dorothea’ for the same series. We know of no 
edition of Goethe’s celebrated idyl in hexameters so complete as 
this. Longfellow playfully said that ‘the motions of the English 
Muse [in the hexameter] are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing 
to the music of his own chains.’ The Germans have generally 
managed this difficult metre with grace and fluency, if one may 
judge by Klopstock, Voss and Wieland In the ‘Hermann und 
Dorothea’ it is not as rugged as Platen made it out to be, but 
flows on as in the semp-oneentl music of ‘ Evangeline’ and ‘ Perseus 
and Andromeda.’ Prof. Hewitt has devoted much time and great 
Its place is 
not taken by any of the nine annotated editions in English nor by the 
seven or eight in French. There are twenty English translations 
of the poem, and it has been turned into nineteen other languages, 
among them Greek, Hebrew and Russian, ($1. D.C. Heath & Co.) 

In the bad old days of our grandmothers, ‘ Thomson’s Seasons ’ 
was one of the books commonly ‘ parsed through’ (which was all 
that the teachers of the time supposed it was written for) in the 
boarding-schools ; but of late years it has been little read in school 
or out. Now that the poem, together with ‘The Castle of Indo- 
lence,’ which is far the better work, has been edited for the Claren- 
don Press Series by Mr. J. L. Robertson, it may regain something 
of its ancient favor in educational circles. The edition is certainly 
an excellent one. The biographical sketch of the author, the in- 
troductions to the s, the notes, and the glossary to ‘ The 
Castle of Indolence ’ are all scholarly and sufficient. ($1.10.) 

Another recent issue of the Clarendon Press is an edition of 
Wordsworth’s ‘The White Doe of Rystone,’ prepared by Prof. 
William Knight of the University of St. Andrews, well known by 
his great edition of Wordsworth’s Poems and other critical works 
connected with the poet. There is a good introduction, footnotes 
give the various readings, and there are brief explanatory notes in 
an appendix. The ‘Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle’ and 
oe = entitled ‘ The Force of Prayer’ are included in the book. 
(60 cts. 

Tennyson’s ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ edited by Prof. W. T. Webb of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, has been added to the series of 
English Classics primarily prepared for Anglo-Indian students. 
The poem is prefaced by a brief account of the poet’s life and a 
critical introduction. Appended notes explain all the difficulties 
in the text, and, as in other books of the series, many things that 
cannot seem difficufties to students in these northern latitudes. 
The Calcutta schoolboy or college youth may need to be told 
what is meant by saying that a man is ‘a mine of memories,’ 
by calling Sir Aylmer Aylmer ‘the county God,’ and similar 
figurative expressions; but if he is not sufficiently advanced in 
— and rhetoric to understand these things, is Tennyson the 
author to put into his hands? (40 cts.) 

‘Tennyson for the Young’ is edited with notes by Mr. Alfred 
Ainger, whose name is a voucher for good and tasteful work. 
The selection of poems is made with good judgment, though the 
two s in dialect may be difficult to chil outside the 
district where the dialect is familiar. Each of the four books last 
mentioned is published by Macmillan & Co. (35 cts.) 
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% Notices 

NINE INTERESTING PAPERS illustrating points in American his- 
tory have been collected by their authors, Hon. Daniel B. Lu- 
cas, LL.D., col 8 Fairfax McLaughlin, LL.D., and published as 
re Myo of - : pig ge ated kage the title a8 ‘Fisher : 
mes—Henry Clay.’ e papers have the piquancy of spoken 
discourse, though evidently the mature results of critical reading ; 
appended to them in most instances are the authorities consulted 
or cited. They treat of Fisher Ames, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
‘ Jefferson’s First Election,’ ‘A Study of Henry Clay,’ ‘ How We 
to Washington,’ Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Daniel O'Connell, 
‘A Historic Landmark ’ and the ‘ Origin of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” The discussions are vigorous, and the volume forms a dis- 
tinct addition to the volume of American history. The paper on 
O'Connell is luminous and suggestive. The ‘ Historic Landmark’ 
is the Hall of Records in New York City, so made in 1831 after 
remodelling and renovation, but formerly the prison for debtors, 
criminals, and (during the Revolution) American prisoners. Here 
the famous Vermonter, Ethan Allen—though his biographers do 
not mention the fact,—was incarcerated by the British’ during 
eight months. A brilliant story is that of the origin of the Stars 
and Stripes ; but after long search and challenge of the statements 
of romancers and copyists, the writer declares that ‘the author of 
the music of the Star-Spangled Banner is as great a mystery as 
the author of the Letters of Junius.’ The general tone of the book 
is that of opposition to those ‘European doctrinaires,’ Bryce and 
Von Holst, who ‘ gallop through the country writing as they ride,’ 
and the laudable object is to promote recurrence to fountain 
sources—an object which might have been accomplished even bet- 
ter without belittling the labors of men whose careful and unbi- 
assed researches have put all Americans in their debt. (Chas. 

L. Webster & Co.) 





MOST WORTHY to be enrolled among the highest in the list of 
those who have combined and incarnated personal daring and the 
scientific spirit is Sir John Franklin. Equally appropriate is it 
that his fame should still be sounded and the inspiring story of his 
life retold. Capt. Albert Hastings Markham, RN. has essayed 
the congenial task, and the publishers have ably seconded his work 
by abundant pictorial illustration and good mechanical mounting. 
The first half of Franklin's life was spent in active duties in occa- 
sional peace and frequent strife. He fought at Copenhagen, with 
French men-of-war in Chinese Asia, was at Trafalgar, commanded 
a division of boats and a detachment of seamen at the battle of 
New Orleans, and had some startling adventures. From 1818, 
however, his life was devoted to Arctic discovery, and in telling of 
' this part of his career the author warms to his work with a pleasure 
that is contagious tothe reader. Franklin’s various land journeys, 
his final voyage and last days are described with graphic power. 
Probably the’ most interesting chapter to the general reader, and 
one that brings the story home to Americans, is the last. This, 
with the penultimate chapter, surveys the various expeditions sent 
in search of the great English sailor, and the various Arctic voy- 
ages made from the time of Dr. Hayes to that of Gen. Greely. So 
long as a million and a half square miles of polar area remain unex- 
plored, and are represented on the maps as a blank space, and while 
the prospect of success lures man on, his unspent energies will 
force him to dare and do, as Barents, Franklin and Greely have 
dared and done. A good index completes an able work. ($75 cts. 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





GRADUALLY the New World is attracting to itself the literary and 
historical material to consult which the old-time student had to 
cross the ocean. The story of the German Hessians has been told, 
and now we have that of ‘ The French in America, during the War of 
Ind dence of the United States, 1777-83.’ This is a translation, 
by Mr. Thomas Willing Balch, of his father Thomas Balch’s ‘ Les 
Francais en Amérique.’ Mr. Thomas Balch, a Philadelphia lawyer, 
during his residence in Europe gathered a large mass of original 
material for a history of the part taken by the French in the 
American Revolution. He wrote his book in French and pub- 
lished it in Paris, winning praise from eminent students and his- 
torians on both sides ofthe ocean. The present handsome volume 
is furnished with an excellent portrait of the author, and a most 
interesting map showing the march of the French pei? from Bos- 
ton to Yorktown. The curious Gallic spelling of English and 
Dutch names is preserved. After a careful study of American 
colonial politics and the preliminary causes of the Revolution, the 
author treats of Lafayette, and shows clearly his influence in 
France in behalf of the American cause.. Then follows a minute 
analysis and description of the French forces sent to codperate with 
Washington’s re 4 The story of the march southward is bril- 
liantly told, and the operations zround Yorktown described with 
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spirit. A final chapter attempts to show the influence of the partici- 


ion of France in American affairs upon’ the Revolution of 1789. 
ost valuable and most eave 2 however, are the gi es 
afforded of the state of society and the condition of the ioaricha 
towns and country of nearly a century and a quarter ago. Local” 
historians and antiquaries especially will set store by this gallery 
of pen-pictures contemporaneous with the American heroes of the 
Revolution. Another volume, still further illuminating the sub-' 


ject, is soon to follow. ($2.50. Porter & Coates.) 





THE HUGUENOT SOCIETY of America gives proof of its right to 
live and win friends and support by its handsomely printed second 
volume of Proceedings. Among its contributors are John Jay, Henry 
M. Baird, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Edward F. de Lancey, Phili 
Schaff, Edward Wakefield, James Grant Wilson and James W. 
Gerard. The solid literary substance beneath these names is not 
a k. Mr. Jay reviews the story of the Society and grace- 
pe shows the Huguenot element in the formation of Columbia 
College. Dr. Baird tells of the state of the Protestants in France 
between 1685 and 1787. A literary treat is Mr. De Lancey’s paper on 
our Revolutionary poet Freneau. Dr. Schaff, the indefatigable 
bibliographer and historian, writes of the Edict of Nantes with ' 
copious reference to sources of information. Mr. Wakefield sifts 
out the historic grains of gold from the New York Packet. The 
other eae? treat of the Bayard family, and the retribution of 
Louis XIV. Besides being enjoyable as finished literary produc- 
tions, these papers form valuable material for that history of the 
United States, yet to be written, which shall do justice to all sec- 
tions and strains of blood represented in our national composite, 
and which will show our country to be the resultant not only of the 
English, but of the whole Continental movement which followed 
the invention of movable types. (New York: Huguenot Society.) 





‘ THE LAND OF the Lingering Snow’ is the title aptly chosen 
by Mr. Frank Bolles for his book on New England, or rather east- 
ern Massachusetts and the region northward. The author is a 
native who has long and lovingly studied nature in all her moods 
and tenses. He has the scrutinizing eye that not only notes the 
minutest phenomena, but searches into the causes, and traces out 
further elects than those which meet the hasty glance. To him 
there is a whole world of marvels, more charming than fairyland 
or mythology can show, in the everyday chronicles of wintry Mas- 
sachusetts. In the day of the east wind, in the.time when impa- 
tient natives are wishing Jack Frost gone, Mr. Bolles revels in 
revelations unseen to the grumbler. Without the incisiveness of 
Thoreau, or the literary felicity of John Burroughs, he pictures with 
marvellous fidelity to fact the doings of bird and beast, the varyi 
aspects of snowflake and raindrop. His landscape is one in which 
art and nature are in happy harmony, and Concord’s bronze Min- 
ute-Man and Highlard Light have to him equal importance with 
forest, sea and bird. hat history and philosophy we find in 
his pages come as arare perfume. No raw material, no dregs, de+ 
bris, or process-waste of libraries or erudition mar his dainty story; 
nevertheless it is a scholar and man of culture who thus betrays 
nature’s open secrets with the accuracy of a gold-prospector and 
the tenderness of a lover. Of tempest and sunshine, mountain and 
sea, wood-ducks and blood-root, and a hundred other things 
mighty and microscopic in nature’s three kingdoms, we are here 
told by a close investigator and capital reporter. ($1.25. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘AFRICA AND AMERICA’ is a book of unusual interest. It con- 
sists of eighteen addresses and discourses by. the venerable and 
still active Rev. Alex. Crummell, rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Washington, D.C. The author is an African, and several of his 
addresses were delivered at Monrovia in Liberia; others at Har- 
per’s Ferry, before the American Geographical Society. The style 
is animated and earnest, and the English choice. Free from bit- 
terness or a spirit of denunciation, forgetting the past, save. as its 
remembrance serves to point an argument or enforce the duties of 
the present, this prophet’s face is toward the future. The call for 
the shifting of the Negro’s thoughts from past servitude to immedi- 
ate duty and service is the keynote of the volume. The author is 
a firm believer in the future of Liberia, and of his people, but real- 
izes gladly how much the African race must depend upon Christen- 
dom for uplifting and education. His sturdy commonsense is seen 
in his emphatic recognition of the dignity of labor. He insists upon 
the education of the colored people in America, so that, first of all, 
they may learn to love work and gain a sure livelihood : he depre- 
cates, however, giving them too much of the so-called ‘ higher edu- 
cation.’ Altogether this is an informing and stimulating book. 
There is hope for the Negro while he has such leaders and ad- 
visers as Mr. Crummell. ($1.50. Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co.) 
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——The Critic has already favorably noticed Mr. James Hogg 's 
brace of handsome volumes which contain ‘ The Uncollected Writ- 
ings of Thomas de Quincey, with a Preface and Annotations.’ 
. Among the twenty-five papers are ‘The English in China,’ a brief 
Fes ance of the Greek literature in its foremost pretensions, the 

n and the philosophy of Kant, and De Quincey’s 
own opinion of the portrait prefixed to these volumes. We need oy 
call attention to the fact that they bear the imprint of Macmillan 
Co. ($2.50.) 


A SMALL BOOK entitled ‘Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bell- 
amy’s World’ has been translated from the German of Conrad 
Wilbrandt by Mary J. Safford. It relates the incidents of a few 
months in the life of a man who had been transported into the 
socialistic state of Germany in the early years of the twenty-first 
century, his experiences being very different from those of Julian 
West, and his account of the real nature and effects of socialism 
being quite contrary to that given by Mr, Bellamy. The narrative 
has too little incident to be very interesting, but the insight and 
skill with which the folly of socialism is shown are worthy of rec- 

ition. Mr. East in his travels and readings in the new social 
world finds that morals have not improved, nor crimes diminished; 
agriculture is in a backward condition ; personal freedom is virtu- 
me lost and family life destroyed ; and the book ends just as the 
whole society is about to collapse, owing to the sudden loss of the 
principal foreign market in which the German manufactures were 
sold. That all these evils would necessarily arise in a socialistic 
society is easily shown; and persons who have not the time or in- 
clination to study the more argumentative works in which the 
socialistic humbug has been exposed may find it worth their while 
to read this book, of which the young German Emperor is said to 
have ordered a dramatization. (50 cte, Harper & Bros.) 








SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE possesses a marked talent for produ- 
cing handbooks on Decisive Events in American History. This 
time he tells of ‘The Battle of Gettysburg,’ picturing the field 
and surroundings of the fight, the Sparch of Lee into Penn- 
sylvania, the points of strategic importance, the terrible events of 
July second and third, and the retreat. He adds a relishable chap- 
ter of miscellany and anecdotes, gives in an appendix the forces of 
the Army of the Potomac, besides rich notes at the end of each 
chapter, and furnishes an index. Mr. Drake is an independent 
thinker, and believes that ‘ ange Ap ys | was a serics of isolated com- 
bats, delivered without unity, and followed by no irremediable re- 
verse to the varquished. In no military sense can it be called de- 
cisive. In a political sense it was even less so’ (p. 161). We 
should hatdly expect an educated man, by the way, to speak of the 
town as having ‘a very decided Dutch flavor,” when probably no 
Hollanders ever lived in or near it ; it was settled ee dominated 
by Germans. (50 cts. Lee & Shepard).——‘Was ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN a Spiritualist ?’ The volume so entitled is a collection 
of ‘curious revelations from the life of a trance medium,” bY Mrs. 
“Nettie Colburn Maynard of White Plains, N. Y. After due ex- 
amination of such evidence as is here given, we should say he was 
mot. Both publisher and author have joined forces to compel, if 
possible, an affirmative answer to the query, and on the strength 
-of the great.man’s name to advertise this rather incoherent and ir- 
welevant miscellany of portraits, poetry, family letters, rambling 
talks and reminiscences. The publisher is joint author, for he 
writes a long preface in which he lays it down as a principle that 
‘no man should question’ the statements cf the ‘medium,’ whose 
connection with Mr. Lincoln seems to us rath«r parasitic. (Phila- 
delphia: Rufus C. Hartranft.) 


EMPHATIC COMMENDATION must be given to the Chicago house 
that brings out the translation of the Great French Writers Series. 
Surely these brilliant books, by setting forth such admirable ex- 
amples of critical work, must have a potent effect on American 
criticism. It is the work that the French do so well, and that we 
do so little. The latest volume to be translated, Albert Sorel’s 
‘ Madame de Staél,’ is one that as a literary study takes high rank 
in a striking series whose purely literary volumes are especially 
notable. It is not as brilliant as Caro’s ‘ George Sand,’ but it is a 
skilful piece of critical analysis. The writer is a thorough French- 
man, and yet he can-treat ‘L’Allemagne’ with the impartiality of 
a cosmopolitan. To those who call this work of Mme. de Staél’s 
‘anti-French,’ he has an eloquent and patriotic answer. Very fine, 
too, is his contrast between Mme. de Staél and Chateaubriand—a 
passa ¢ unfortunately too long to quote. The translation by Fanny 

iner, th ood, is‘not up to the high standard of the 
translation, by Prof. M. B. Anderson, of the previous volumes of 
the series. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.}——THE SHORT ESSAY is 
again coming to be used as a distinct literary form. Within the 
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limits of a paper filling but half a dozen pages, a writer may pack 
gayety, seriousness, wit, solemnity, and—most of all— ive- 
ness. Cleverly handled, this short essay has something stimulat- 
ing in it; handled stupidly, it becomes stupid of course. Mr. 
Deere Adams, in his group of vagy <8 ‘ With Poet and Player,’ 
erally manages to avoid handling his theme stupidly, but he 
oes not attain excellence. To be sure his preface warns us that 
we are to expect only gossiping sketches; but the one thing that 
is the sine gua non of gossip is point. And these desultory papers 
are certainly not pointed. Some half-dozen of them, however, are 
very ; as, for instance, ‘The Poet’s Pipe,’ ‘ Botany on the 
Boards’ and ‘A Poet’s Teaching,’ the poet being Matthew Arnold. 
But Mr. Adams has not the graceful touch, the debonair spirit, the 
skilful eye for effect, that alone make light writing easy reading. 
We find no epigram, nothing to quote, and we frequently have the 
tantalizing sense of opportunities lost. So much more, for ex- 
ample, might have been made out of the sketch of ‘Stage Furni- 
ture.’ By including the player as well as the poet, the book gains 
in interest ; but it is not bright enough to be very attractive. ($1.25. 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 





‘PETER: A CAT of One Tail’ is a pleasing and, no doubt, vera- 
cious history of Peter's pranks, written by Charles Morley, who 
describes himself as one of Peter's pals and illustrated by Louis 
Wain who is Peter’s happy proprietor. Peter was born on a 
stormy night; made himseit at home in the straw case from a 
champagne bottle with far better taste than Diogenes showed in 
choosing a tub ; quickly discovered what mice are good for, and 
also > piss and canaries ; and found a fearful joy in playing dead and 
worshipping the moon with long-drawn mews. ing taken into 
the country he went a-fishing; developed a penchant for licking the 
ink-bottle ; gave shadow shows in the back window; made the 
acquaintance of a professor of cat-flesh; and last, but not least, 
proved the destruction of several dogs. It must have been after his 
greatest victory that his portrait was drawn for the cover of his his- 
tory where he sits his head wrapped up in a towel and a bottle of 
— eacusey by him on a shelf. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s 

ns. 





Str JOSHUA REYNOLDs’S ‘ Discourses on Art’ are full of plati- 
tudes, expressed in a somewhat pompous style, but they may be 
said to be the beginning of rational art-criticism in England and 
they are the utterances of one of the foremost English painters 
Therefore they are worthy of being republished from time to time, 
though modern readers will prefer to take their views from Ruskin 
or Hamerton. The edition, issued by a Chicago house, is enriched 
by a historical and biographical introduction 4 aoe Edward Gilpin 
ohnson and by reproductions of many of Reynolds’s portraits. 
hese last are printed rather better than is usual, and, altogether, 
the volume is tasteful and well made.——THE same publishers 
bring out a new edition of our old favorite ‘ The Scottish Chiefs.’ 
($2.50 each. A.C. McClurg & Co.)———M. JULES VERNE intro- 
oduces Mr. Robert Cromie, author of ‘A Plunge into Space,’ in the 
preface to the second edition of that wonder book, as a pupil who 
is ‘ skilful and bold.’ The plunge is madein a steel globe and brings 
the plungers to the planet Mars ; it proves to be not all red sand, but 
to contain a small modern paradise which may give points to Mr. 
Bellamy. ($1.25. _F. Warne & Co.)——‘MEmoORY’s SKETCH 
Book, by Helen P. Strong, gives quotations from Whittier, Tenny- 
son, Cowper and other poets, with more or less appropriate sketches 
in monotint. It makes a large, oblong book bound in bronzed 
cloth. ($2.50. Worthington Co) 





GEN. ANDREW JACKSON is and long wili be the people’s idol, 
and perhaps the new issue of a lively biography of him will aid in 
the needful work of Americanizing the children of aliens. The 
young people love action and movement, and Mr. Oliver Dyer has 
put in language which all can understand the exploits of the 
seventh President of the United States, ($1.) As baby, boy, 
frontiersman, lawyer, duellist, politician, general, demagogue, and 
President, Jackson always ‘made things warm,’ and kept doing 
what the masses liked to see done. Without critical examination 
of the old traditions, but with fresh incident and in an’mated style 
Mr. Dyer tells again the story of ‘Old Hickory.’ Especially vivid 
is the description of the battle of New Orleans, due credit being 

iven to the American artillery as well as the rifle-fire, and to 

mmodore Patterson as well as to Jackson. The handy little 
book is well illustrated and thoroughly indexed.——WHILE await- 
ing the full, accurate, critical and scholarly biography of the 
late eminent historian,. age who do not read the New York 
Ledger will welcome Mr. Oliver Dyer’s ‘Life and Writings of 
George Bancroft.’ may The neatly printed and bound volume 
contains several of Mr. Bancroft’s misce'laneous papers contributed 
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to the Ledger, such as‘ The Battle of Lake Erie,‘ A Day with 
Lady Byron,’ ‘ Edward Everett’ and ‘W ‘s Birthday: His 
Monument.’ The paper on W: declares to be 


ashington Mr, 
‘the sepenng Ions Gant 9 the author's ey. Dapes-has 
made a analysis of Mr. Bancroft’s great work, the History 
of the United States. His tone is w laudatory, and the grave 
defects of the historian’s style and m are not noted. The 
pebtishere have stamped on the back and given the title of the 


‘The Battle of Lake Erie,’ which occupies the central - 


as 
space. The volume will doubtless win many young readers to 


enter upon the study of the masterpiece of the hi (Robert 
Bouate’s Sons.) 
“ Editions de luxe” of Appleton Publications 
A SPECIAL exhibition of fine books and fine bindings, made this 
week by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., merits a word of description. 


An edition on large paper of Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United 
States’ wasone of the most important items. It is limited to 
one hundred numbered copies. In , printing and all mechan- 
ical respects it is a very handsome edition. The publishers believe 
that it will be appreciated by those ‘ who will desire to use a large- 
paper edition for extra-illustration.’ We hope, for our , that 
few will spoil a handsome and valuable book in that 
manner. An édition de luxe of Pére Didon’s ‘Life of Christ’ is 
entirely exhausted. Two copies are shown, bound in vellum, one, 
with red silk lining, intended for Cardinal McCloskey ; the other, 
lined with white silk, for the Pope. Each is in a handsome black 
morocco case. A large-paper edition of Ellwanger’s ‘Story of My 
House,’ printed on hand-made paper, with a neat, etched frontis- 
piece, is limited to one hundred copies, all sold. An édztion de luxe 
of Mrs. Serrano’s translation of Jules Breton’s ‘ The Life of an Ar- 
tist,’ is the most artistic book ever issued by the house. It is illus- 
trated by twenty-five photogravure plates after pictures by the au- 
thor now in this country. Among them are ‘The First Com- 
munion,’ ‘ The Colza Gatherers,’ ‘Evening at Finisterre’ and ‘St. 
John’s Eve.’ In addition to the pictures there is an excellent por- 
trait of the painter-author, as frontispiece. The binding is in vel- 
lum with a special design in gold. The edition is limited to five 
hundred copies, all numbered. ‘Colette,’ a French tale of high 
life, is illustrated by numerous pretty vignettes and full-page plates. 
‘ Picturesque America,’ in inlaid morocco binding, and ‘ Woman in 
French Art’ and ‘ Recent Ideals of American Art, large subscrip- 
tion books of which special editions were » were two of 
the ‘exhibits.’ ‘ Woman in French Art’ includes numerous plates 
in colors, specially made for the work, after Chaplin, Henner and 
other celebrated artists. The edition is limited to two hundred 
sets, 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘Rounded with a sleep.’—Prof. Charles F. Johnson sends me the 
following note :— 

You seem to think (Critic, Dec. 12) that round, in the quotation ‘Our 
little life is rounded with a sleep,’ means finished, rounded off, instead 
of surrounded or encircled. Admitting that the word was used in both 
senses when ‘ The Tempest’ was written, is not the figure stronger if we 
assume the second meaning to be the one intended? Life enclosed in 
sleep—coming from one eternity of unconsciousness and passing into 
another—is a more complete conception than life finished by a sleep. 
Again, Prospero has just said, ‘We are such stuff as dreams are made 
on,’ as if we were the blank canvas on which life weaves a few rude 
figures. Thinking of sleep, or unconsciousness, as the background of 
this dream-like tapestry, it is natural that he should use rosnded in the 
sense of being on all sides. In one German translation the phrase is 
rendered ‘ Mit Schlaaf umgeben.’ However, the figure is strong enough 
in either interpretation. 

Yes, to add the idea that ‘our dzrzh is but a sleep’ does make 
‘a more complete conception’; but, though more Wordsworthian, 
it seems to me less Shakespearian. It is no uncommon mistake 
to ascribe to Shakespere ideas natural enough to us it these latter 
days, but not likely to have occurred to him. However this may 
be, I think Prof. Johnson is clearly astray in his interpretation of 
made on, which is simply equivalent to made of. This old use of 
on for of, now a vulgarism, is found in scores of passages in the 
plays, ard often in connection with the verb make. Compare 
* Troilus and Cressida,’ iii. 3. 306: ‘unless the fiddler Apollo get 
his sinews to make catlings on’ (the catdings being what we call 
caigué); ‘Coriolanus,’ iv. 5. 203: ‘ Why, he is so made on here’ ; 
‘ Cymbeline,’ iv. 2. 198: ‘ That we have made so much on,’ etc. 

On second thought I am satisfied that Schmidt did not under- 
stand the as Prof. Johnson and some other critics do. 
In saying that ‘the whole round or course of life has its beginning 
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and end in a sleep,’ he means, as he adds, that it ‘is nothing but a 
sleep.’ He does not refer to sleep as adi pray wn 
life, but as part of the life itself. It might be argued that this ex- 
planation makes the whole more consistent : We are but 
dreams, our little life is but a sleep. If our birth is a waking from 
sleep, are we such stuff as dreams are made of ? 


‘The Home and Haunts of Shakespeare.’—Under this title the 


Scribners have n the publication of a work so far in advance 
of all ener ‘orts in the same line that, to use Horace’s some- 
what Hibernian eulogy of Jupiter, no one of them is worthy to be 


called even second to it (‘ Nec viget quidquam aut simile aut secun- 
dum’). The prospectus does not claim too much for it in promising 
that it shall ‘reproduce the theatre and environments of Shake- 
speare’s early and later life with the highest art of the pen and the 
brush, the accuracy of the lens, and the best skill of the engraver 
and the printer.’ [t will comprise fifteen parts, issued monthly, 
and sold only by subscription ($2.50 each). Each part will con- 
tain one facsimile of a water-color painting made specially for this 
work, three full-page photogravures and ten or more smaller ones 
in the text, to say nothing of vignettes, initial letters, etc.. The 

age is a large folio (18 inches by 13), and paper and press-work 
are of the highest order. 

The text is by Mr. James Leon Williams, who has made a mi- 
nute and faithful study of Stratford and its vicinity, and also of 
the authorities on Warwickshire life in the poet’s day. Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness has written an introduction, wherein he pleas- 
antly plagiarizes Shakespeare in a felicitous tribute to the man 
and the poet. It was fitting that the editor of the most elaborate 
and most valuable edition of the dramatist that has ever been made 
should be invited to herald this most superb of. all attempts to il- 
lustrate his home and haunts. We may indulge an honest pride 
that both works are of American production. 

The four parts of the serial already issued more than make 
good the promises of the publishers. Of future parts I shall have 
occasion to say something as they appear. 





‘The Churchman’ on Mr. Browne's ‘Shakespeare's Grave. —1 
do not know whether the editor of The Churchman is a Scotchman 
or not, but it is certain that a joke does not readily penetrate his 
cranium. Our readers will be amused to learn that he quotes the 
verses on ‘Shakespeare’s Grave,’ satirically ascribed to the Honor- 
able Ignisfatuus by Mr. Irving Browne (see The Critic of Nov. 14, 
1891) and prefaces them thus :— 


The following poem was written by Ignatius Donnelly on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Grave.’ The Critic, which forbearingly quotes it without a 
word of comment, has never damned by silence a more vulgar and illit- 
erate piece of profanity. 





Shakespeare in Germany.—The popularity of the dramatist in 
Germany is well illustrated by the fact that a cheap edition of his 
works, brought out by the Weimar Shakespeare Society, has had 
a sale of sixteen thousand copies in six months. This is said to 
be ‘almost an unprecedented event in the German book market.’ 


Illustrated Edition of Mr. Winter's ‘ Shakespeare's England’ 
and ‘ Gray Days and Gold.'—A very pretty edition of these de- 
lightful little books has been issued for the holidays—though likel 
to be equally attractive all the year round—by Messrs. Nims & 
Knight, of Troy, N. Y. Twelve photogravures of the scenery de- 
scribed are added to each volume, the binding is of white cloth and 
red silk (‘old rose,’ I suppose the ladies would call it), with gold 
ornamentation, and the books are enclosed in a neat box. A 
daintier present could hardly be found for three dollars. The il- 
lustrations, though of course on a smaller scale, are not inferior in 
their way to those in the a nag edition of ‘Gray’s Elegy * brought 
out by the same publishers for the present season. 





International Copyright 
A. COMPLIMENT TO EX-SENATOR CHACE 


‘To THE HonoraBLe Jonathan Chace of Rhode Island, 
ex-Senator of the United States,’ a number of the more 
conspicuous laborers in the cause of International Copy- 
right have addressed the following letter :— 

DEAR SIR :—We whose names are undersigned have had the 
most favorable opportunity for knowing the history of the struggle 
which has ended in the adoption of an International Copyright law. 
While the memory of it is fresh, we wish, as a matter of simple 
justice, to put on record our belief that to your wise and untiring 
exertions while you were in the Senate, as much as to any other 
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cause, was the final success of the contest due, and to thank you 
for the great service you have thus rendered to our civilization. 


The document is dated June 18, 1891, but it has taken 
time to get all desired signatures, the list of which is as 
follows :— 


Edward Eggleston, J. R. Lowell, O. W. Holmes, George W. 
Curtis, Edmund C. Stedman, Charles W. Eliot, N. S. Shaler, W. 
D. ‘Howells, Henry O. ey Dana Estes, Charles C. Soule, 

ohn Lowell, E. H. Clement, Phillips Brooks, Horace E. Scudder, 
ohn D. Long, Francis A. Walker, Samuel J. Elder, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, John G. Whittier, Richard Harding Davis, A. B. Starey, 
Th. Nast, Henry C. Lea, Christian C. Febiger, Craig ae 
T. Coates, H. M. Alden, Joseph W. Harper, William H. 
Appleton, Wm. W. Appleton, Charles Scribner, Geo. Haven Put- 
nam, Robert Underwood Johnson, John Burroughs, Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Laurence Hutton, R. R. Bowker, William F. Clark, John 
F. Hurst, Richard W. Gilder, M. G. van Rensselaer, Wm. A. 
Coffin, Joseph Jefferson, Grover Cleveland, John G. Nicolay, Thos. 
W. Knox, Augustine Smith, Philip Schaff, Robert Collyer, Brander 
Matthews, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Holt, Jeannette L. Gilder. 


Ex-Sznator Chace writes, in a letter dated Dez. 14:— 
‘ That list of names appended to such a testimonial is a re- 
ward for service such as comes to few public men, and I 
am most profoundly grateful for it.’ 





Christmas, 1868—Dec. 28, 1880. 


A MAID whose loveliness, not yet full blown, 
Wrought every heart to kinship with her own ; 
So pure, so sweet, so fair and full of grace 
She seemed a being of a gentler race, 

A higher breeding, a more gracious mould, 
No clay commingled with her finest gold. 


O fitting that the season of her birth 

Was that which gave the Prince of Peace to earth! 

But when that holy season came again, 

She caught an echo of the joyous strain 

That filled her ears when first from Heaven she strayed, 
And smiled and rose and left us, unafraid. 


J. B.G. 





“Watch Night” 


BROTHERS, put out the lights! The great orbs blaze. 
For them no unilluminated ways ; 
They lead right merrily th’ unnumbered days. 


In a divisionless Eterne they dwell, 
But we in shadow wait the midnight bell, 
And slowly, slowly ring the Old Year's knell. 


Nay, nay, put up the lights! For all too far 
The airy weavers of the planets are, 
Who shift the shutters ere the Morning Star. 


Put up the lights, and cheerly, in a ring, 
The while a thousand happy steeples sing, 
Hail, brothers, the imperishable King! 


James HERBERT Morse. 





The Lounger 


The Strand Magazine, which has made a specialty of portraits 
of well-known le taken at various ages, illustrates in its Janu- 
number five of the seven ages of Andrew Lang. At first the 
infant, not ‘ mewling,’- etc., but apparently fast asleep, with his 
head upon a sofa cushion, and a long feather in his hand, with 
which he has been tickling the fancy of a fly, perhaps, as now he 
tickles the fancy of men and women with his pen. And then the 
whining schoolboy, with his hands in his pockets, resting his back 
ogee a pillar, while he has his picture taken. The next stage, 
e lover, with a woful ballad made to his mistress’ eyebrow, 
shows us a young man of mild countenance, with a Conall mous- 
tache and downy whiskers by his ears, rather suggests the sigh- 
ing of a furnace by the expression of the eyes. Instead of the 
soldier fuli of strange oaths and bearded like the pard, we have 
the fisherman covered with long boots, fishing-rod in hand, seeking 
not the bubble reputation but the bubble made by the trout when 
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it rises to the fly. And for the justice we have the scholar bendin 


over his books, thinking bed thoughts and 


i them wit 
modern instances. “I rather Ics ences proqreauive' ports 


ve ae. They 
are interesting because we see the same face through all its changes. 


The editor, w ives the of the men up to the 
still follows his gallant watien 9 when he F 
a woman, of printing beneath it the | 


the la: Navan ok 
ves the last portrait o 
, * Present day.’ 


APROPOS OF THE DOUBT expressed in the notice of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s admirable ‘Study of Tennyson’ whether he was cor- 
rect in saying that the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ was published in 
1826, though undoubtedly all ten before the end of that year, © 
the Doctor writes me :—‘ You may be interested to know exactly 
what Lord Tennyson says about “‘PoemS by Two Brothers.” 1 
quote his words to the letter :—“*‘ Poems by Two Brothers’ was 
published in 1826, not in 1827, for it was a custom among publish- 
ers to post-date their books.”’ But it was not, is not, a cus- 
tom among axthors to ‘ post-date’ their prefaces; and the preface 
to this book bears date (if I may trust two different reprints) 
‘March, 1827.’ Is it not possible that Lord Tennyson's memory 
played him false in this instance? He may have been t of 
the fact that the ‘copy ’ of the book was in the printer’s hands in 
1826, as it probably was. Dr. Van Dyke adds:—‘ The engraved 
heading of the paper on which this is written is suggestive. In the 
right-hand corner is “ Aldworth, Haslemere, Surrey”; in the left- 
hand corner “ Telegraph Office, 3 miles.” It seems like a gentle 
hint not to send telegrams copiously to a place where a special 
messenger must be employed to deliver them.’ 








AN EMINENT LITERARY MAN in London told Dr. Rolfe that 
‘ The Pilot’ referred to in Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar’ was his 
son Lionel, who died in 1886. He spoke as one who £vew ; but the 
Doctor had his doubts on the subject, and asked Hallam Nem 
who assured him that the other and natural interpretation of the 
expression was the right one. 

OUR LOSS is again to be pecan ain. The Diana from the 
peak of the Madison Square Garden Tower, who has pointed her 
arrow toward the west so long, is now going thither to see if she 
can get what she has been aiming at. According to the Chicago 
Tribune, Chief of Construction Burnham is very much pleased 
with the statue and arrangements are nearly completed for its 
transfer to Chicago. There is only one more person to be pleased,. 
and he is a very important person—Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens,— 
who, as the 7yzbune reminds us, is in the pay of the exposition 
management as an adviser as to the availability of every piece of 
sta’ to adorn the Exposition buildings. I hope ‘that Mr. 
St. Gaudens will accept this statue, for no doubt it will serve its 
new purpose well, while a smaller and lighter figure is what is 
want for the Tower. (Since this was put in type, Mr. Stanford 
White has denied that the statue is to be removed.) 





THE QUESTION of honors for men-of-letters was discussed in the 
last number of Zhe Bookman. Prof. Max Miiller in his letter on 
the subject says that is ‘a disgrace to any country not to recogize 
literary and scientific merit, when every other kind of merit re- 
ceives ition from the Sovereign!’ It seems to me that the 
Sovereign did what she could to r ize literary merit when she 
made Tennyson a Lord and knighted Edwin Arnold, not to men- 
tion others of earlier fame. 





IN REFERENCE to the offer of The New England Magasine 
to accept $5 for a nap subscription (its regular price being $3) 
and to throw in Zhe Co. #tan (regular price $3) and either’. 
the Grant Memoirs ($7), the Sherman, the Sheridan or the Mc- 
Clellan, without any further ‘ extra’ charge, I asked last week 
what had killed these four famous books. It afterwards occurred to 
me that the Grant had killed itself: that is to say, its immediate sale 
had been so | as to fully meet the popular demand at the start. 
The Sherman Memoirs, I supposed, were dead when the present 

ublishers ote the plates, though a spasmodic sale may have 
oes stimulated by the author’s death last winter. This accounted 
for two of the books. As for the Sheridan and the McClellan, I 
was still in the dark ; so I stopped at the publishers’ last Monday 
morning, and put the question to Mr. Fred J. Hall, managing part- 
ner in the firm of Charles L. Webster & Co. 





IT PROVED to be by no meansa poser. There had been an 
overproduction of war material in newspapers, books and maga- 
zines, Mr. Hall declared, and the inevitable reaction had come. 
The business had been tremendously overdone. People would buy 
a work on any subject rather than the Civil War, and the conse- 


quence was that even so great a book as the Grant, which, if it had 
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. been the only one of the sort, would have continued to sell enorm- 
ously, had been simply choked to death in the suicidal competition. 

- Naturally enough they had printed an unprecedently large number 
of sets in advance of sale, promptness in filling orders being of the 
dwindling bf the ieee Sad —e Seaaes + me 
indli ‘boom’ t them with PS 25,000 copies 

in stock ; while to these had been added some 5000 or 10,000 more, 
thrown back u their hands, as the result of legal prcenetings 
they had brought against faithless agents. This stock was as so 


much worthless timber, and every cent realized upon it was clear * 


gain. Yet the price paid by 7he Cosmopolitan (the only ‘concern’ 
with which they have dealin in the matter) is so far from be- 
ing a cent a poy Mr. Hall declared, that they could afford to 
print anew and sell at the same rate, if the success of the maga- 
zine’s plan should make it necessary. 





Mrs, HARRISON, having been accused of Solange an inartistic 
set of china for the White House, sent to a friend a letter explain- 
ing the facts, and her explanation has found its way into The Art 
Amateur. She declares that the decoration follows that of the 
‘ Lincoln set,’ with the American eagle and flags in the centre of the 
plates, and stars at the edges in blue. The borders have been 
changed, however, and consist of representations of corn in gold. 
Mrs. Harrison says :—‘I selected the corn because it is indigenous 
to this North American soil, and purely national for that reason. I 
think in the White House the china, when ordered in quantities, 
should be something in design that shows it national, and some de- 
sign ought to be selected and kept, just as the Napoleon plates were, 
or as many of the other nations of Europe do. I consider the Lin- 
coln set the most dignified and proper set of any that I have yet 
seen which have been there.’ This letter shows that the President 
is not the only member of the Harrison family who can write with 
ve gig of a Lindley Murray and the elegance of a Joseph 
ison. 





MR. RAYMOND BLATHWAYT, who has an interesting sketch of 
Hall Caine in an English paper called Great Thoughts, tells us 
how ‘ The Scapegoat ’ was written. As the book is regarded by 
so many people as a masterpiece, I quote what he says :— 

I happen to know that it was written almost entirely during sleepless 
nights, or rather mornings, of the summer, between the hours of from 2 
to 3 A.M. and 6 and 7 A. M., while the day was dawning, the sun ris- 
ing, and more than half the world lay asleep. Indeed, I wish I could 
quote an unpublished poem written after the work was done, describing 
this experience in the manner of certain of Victor Hugo’s lyrics. The 
idea of the poem is that the author had been rising early to play with 
the children. The children had gone out into the world, and still he 
rose early; but the little room was empty, the little playfellows gone. 

I think that ‘The Scapegoat’ is a strong story, but I do not 
feel that the day on which I read it will ever ‘stand out apart 
from all other days of life.’ It seems to me a little too sentimental 
and over-wrought to be ‘an epoch-making book from the hands of 
a eg master,’ which is what the enthusiastic Mr. Blathwayt 
calls it. 





Notes from Oxford 


THE MOST notable event in the term now drawing to a close 
has been the resignation of Dr. Liddell, who has been Dean of 
Christ Church since 1855. His name is known over the world as one 
of the compilers of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, and 
he is universally respected in Oxford as a sound scholar and as a 
vigorous promoter of University reform in the days when the cause 
of free studies had few champions. His successor, Canon Paget, till 
now Professor of Pastoral Theology, is known as a good scholar 
and an able tutor, and is connected with scholarly Anglican tra- 
ditions through his wife, who is the daughter of the late Dean 
Church. The illness of the Master of Balliol, Dr. Jowett, the 
editor of Plato, which caused great anxiety early in the term, has 
happily become much less grave, and his strength has in great 
measure returned. The Master of Pembroke, Dr. Evans, the gen- 
ial representative of an old-fashioned type of college head, has 
recently died, and his successor is not yet appointed. 

The most important publications of the term by Oxford scholars 
have been Mr. Gore’s Bampton Lectures on‘ The Incarnation’ (Mur- 
ray) and Prof.Driver’s ‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament’ (Edinburgh, Clark),* both books which mark on different 
sides the more liberal spirit which is characteristic of the Oxford 
pence 5 92 scholarship of to-day, and the latter one which from its 
sound learning and wise tone is likely to have great influence on 
Biblical criticism. 


* See review on page 364. 
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A satisfactory sign of the rapprochement of different schools of 
theology for common study is to be seen in the Society of Histori- 
cal Theolgy which held its first meeting this term under the pres- 
idency of Professor Cheyne, and includes among its members 
Congregational, Unitarian and Jewish as well as Anglican scholars. 

Among classical books has appeared a very useful volume— 
‘Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry ’ (Clarendon sat by Dr. 
Merry, the Rector of Lincoln, well-known as an editor of Aristo- 
phanes. Of more local interest, but valuable to all historical stu- 
dents, are two volumes upon Oxford—‘ The Colleges of Oxford’ 
(Methuen & Co.), edited by Andrew Clark, Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, a series of historical essays on the different colleges by various 
competent writers: and ‘The Early History of Balliol College’ 
pe pe Paul), by Mrs. de Paravicini, a more special and minute 
study of the history of one foundation. 

No important statutes have been passed this term. The pro- 
ecg for a new final school of English bem ge 4 and literature has 

n rejected by the Hebdomadal Council, which has the sole in- 
itiative in legislation. It is a pity that English studies cannot as 
yet find definite recognition in the University curriculum. The 
proposal to make Greek optional in the first University Examina- 
tion has not yet been brought forward here. 

The Oxford Magazine, an academic weekly of some ten years’ 
standing, is now edited from Lincoln College. The Educational 
Review, which appeared last month in a new form, has an Oxford 
editor in the person of Mr. Macan of University College, reader in 
Greek History. 


OXFORD, Dec. 10, 1891. OXONIENSIS. 





Boston Letter 


IT IS STATED that the home of Joseph Cartland in Newbury- 
port was once the home of Harriet Livermore, the ‘ unwelcome 
guest ’ whose fame is interwoven with ‘Snow Bound.’ I do not 
know whether or not this statement is correct, but in Mr. Cort- 
land’s house on Thursday last the author of ‘Snow Bound,’ cele- 
brating his eighty-fourth birthday, received the congratulations of 
his intimate friends. Mr. Whittier-has not, of late, been in the 
best of health—his eyes have troubled him so that he could write 
only with great difficulty and he has severe pains in the head,—but 
considering his age he is in what is generally known as a ‘ com- 
fortable state of health.’ 

From the neighboring city of Haverhill there came the Whittier 
Club, and with that Club were those old-time schoolmates of Mr. 
Whittier, the Hon. James H. Carleton of Haverhill, Thomas B. Gar- 
land of Dover, N. H., and Mrs. Warren (Foote) Ordway. The 
Haverhill party brought a floral gift of eighty-four roses. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman sent a painting, by C. B. Brown, representing 
‘High Tide at Hampton Meadows’; Elizabeth Cavazza, of Port- 
land, Me., sent a foot-stool; while from the West came a ruler 
made of twelve native woods, the gift of the public schools in one 
California town where the day was spent in commemorating the 
work of the New England poet. The ladies of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, sent a paper-cutter made of wood from the fort built in that 
place by Washington in 1755. From Dr. Holmes came a photo- 

raph of the genial Autocrat ; from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. and 
rom D. Lothrop Co. bouquets of choice flowers. Other gifts from 
personal friends in Newburyport and adjoining towns poured in 
during the day. 

The strain of the celebration was borne by Mr. Whittier without 
the slightest ill effects, and many of his callers remarked upon the 
genuine pleasure which the poet displayed in meeting old friends 
and noting their good-will. Several times he was obliged to rest, 
but when among his visitors was remarkably active. 

There are several affectionate tributes of Mr. Whittier’s friends, 
besides those already published in 7%e Crétic, which I transcribe. 
Mr. George W. Cable wrote, in the form of a letter, these words : 
—‘I lost my chance, by absence from home, to speak with the 
rest my joy that you are yet with us, an example and an inspira- 
tion, spared to see the consummation of so many noble, patriotic 
hopes, and to hear the testimony of love and reverence from gen- 
erations of readers. May you stay with us many a year to come, 
and add yet many a line to the high gospel your verse has ever 
been to the people you serve with such puissant gentleness and 

race.’ 

‘ Col. T. W. Higginson, although he ha been slightly ill with the 
grippe, desired to express his deep sympathy with the influence 
which Whittier has exercised; and repeated as a birthday message 
the sonnet whlch he had once written to the Amesbury poet :— 

At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 

That said to startled conscience ‘‘ Sleep no more !’’ 
Like some loud cry that peals from door to door 
It roused a generation, and I see 
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Now looking back through years of memory 

That all of school or college, all the lore 

Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s store 

Were naught beside that voice’s mastery. 

If any to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 

Has quite usurped the place of duty’s flame ; 

If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade of shame ; 

Bless thee, old friend ! for that high call was thine. 

Prof. Chas. Eliot Norton, in a verbal tribute to the poet, said :— 
Whittier’s birthday is a peculiarly fitting time for his friends and liter- 

ary contemporaries to express their heartfelt sympathy with the stron 
* moral chord which reverberates through all his poetry. This deep mora 
tone, so —— in all New Englands literature, is nowhere more 
marked with the Puritan influence than in Whittier’s poetry, He was 
essentially the moralist first and the poet second. It was this strict ad- 
herence to the great principles of life, to all that makes the bed-rock of 
right living, that is the distinctive characteristic of our poets. It is this 
that at times overfreights them in their journey down the river and for- 
bids the gentle dalliance with the bright flowerets of the stream which 
inevitably lends charm to all poetry. In Whittier we have that unique 
combination of the Quaker and New England poet which gives rise to 
a literature peculiar to this minstrel of Essex. And of all his poetry 
‘Snow Bound’ is the most characteristic. It fulfils more clearly than 
all the rest that moral ideal for which Whittier has so earnestly striven. 
What he has written is an outgrowth of the stern New England fibre. 
He first lives and then speaks. He has thrown the lambent flame of his 
genius as a halo around the strong life of the New England toiler and 
rendered beautiful what was homely, The thought of the work which 
he has done must be itsreward. And to-day I send him a friend’s loving 
message of cheer and sympathy. 


Mr. Curtis Guild, who is the fortunate possessor of Bouguereau 
and Miss Gardner’s painting of Maud Muller, says of Whittier :— 

He is one of an illustrious triumvirate of American poets that it has 
been oor to meet personally—Longfellow, Holmes and Whit- 
tier. is ‘Snow Bound’ is a favorite of mine, being so thoroughly 
New England in its description of an old homestead as it used to be 
in old-fashioned New England winters, when we had plenty of snow. 
Itis an exquisite pen-picture, and I believe it was Edmund C. Stedman 
who wrote that it was a worthy successor of ‘ The Deserted Village’ and 
‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ Then there is that quaint and curious 
98. * Skipper Ireson’s Ride,’ ‘The Tent on the Beach,’ ‘ Barbara 

rietchie,’ ‘The Virginia Slave Mother ’—with what keen delight I re- 
member to have read them years ago, and still like to read them over 


Bishop Phillips Brooks wrote this letter:—‘ Dear Mr. Whittier: 

I have no right save that which love and gratitude and reverence 

may give to say how devoutly I thank God that you have lived, that 

you are living and that you will always live. May His peace be 

with you more and more. Affectionately your friend, Phillips 

Brooks.’ 
Edna Dean Proctor sent these verses, entitled :— 

‘ WHITTIER IN NEw HAMPSHIRE—DEC. 17, 1891.’ 


New Hampshire ! all her winds are out to celebrate his fame, 
Hark ! every cliff and gorge and glen is ringing with his name. 
And Saco to Connecticut repeats the fond acclaim. 

Her leaping brooks, her meadow streams rejoice his choir to be, 
And Merrimac sings ‘ Gloria’ from crystal fount to sea. 


What gladness thrills her thousand lakes as the rich chant goes by, 
On Winnipesaukee’s placid breast, fairer the islands lie, 

Anasquam dreams of joy and June beneath December's sky, 

For wave and pass and guarding hills, dark wood and rushing river, 
Know well his love has shrined them all in sweetest song forever. 


And, oh! her mountain solitudes, their snow-blown peaks to-day 

Look heavenward through her stainless blue, and blessings for him pray. 
Moosilauke, Great hook, Kea: e, Chocorua, 

While lone Monadnock’s templed pile shines faint and far to west, 
And from its altar floats reply: ‘ Yea, and he shall be blest.’ 


The tribute of Mrs. Lothrop (‘ Margaret Sidney’), aes by 
Mr. Whittier’s slave-sangs, which voiced New England’s protest 
against slavery, read as follows :— 
To be near the heart of Christ 
Was his creed; 
White as truth the life 
That all men may read; 
Strengthful of soul, 
Yet lowly in meekness; 
Dreading no hate of men, 
Scorning all weakness, 
He sounded the warning note, 
When it cost to be brave and true; 
freedom for the slave, 
Then almost death to do. 
Unbind every shackle; 
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Loosen each chain; 
Bid every slave go free ! 


He led, when to follow 
Was loss and disgrace; 
But he sang, as he led, with a 
Light on his face. 
Glorious years have rolled on; 
Since, groaning in anguish, 
The black man—our brother— 
Was suffered to languish 
Under whip and the chain, 
In goading despair; 
To-day—not a slave, 
He breathes the free air ! 
While the singer and prophet, 
Whose song broke each chain, 
Lives in afterglow of 
His fiery strain, 
All honor to Whittier, whose pen in its might © 
Wrought the downfall of slavery, with letters of light ! 


From a little Indian girl in Brantford, Ont., there came this 
message to the poet—‘ Your young Mohawk friend asks for = 
to day the Great Spirit’s blessing. E. Pauline Johnson.’ Abby 
Hutchinson Patton, of the famous Hutchinson family, forwarded 
this greeting :-— 

‘A nation’s greetings be thine to-day, 
A nation’s blessings attend thy way.’ 

So the pleasant tributes from all parts of the Union testified to 
the high esteem and affectionate regard in which the good poet is 
held. 
The Whittier homestead at Amesbury is owned now by George 
E. Elliott, a wealthy retired gentleman of Haverhill, and he is so 

roud of the house that, though he keeps it always open to visitors, 
he will not agree to the proposed movement to make the homestead 
a public memorial to the poet. One gentlemen has offered to give 
a thousand dollars towards the purchase of the house, and Mr. 
Whittier has agreed to write his autograph in a set of albums con- 
taining portraits of the house and its neighborhood. But Mr. 
Elliott does not as yet incline in the slightest towards the change. 

Walter Crane’s socialist tendencies will not be allowed to die 
from the memory of Bostonians. The January number of Zhe 
Atlantic is to contain a very emphatic article, written by him 
since he came to America, upon the question of Socialism’s appeal 
to artists. Mr, Crane draws a ve fowecy picture of the future 
under his idea of socialism, when the land and the means of pro- 
duction could be the monopoly of none because the property of all, 
when there would be no distinction of class, no abasement of labor, 
no shirking and no sordid taint of gold. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
article on Boston, in the same number of 7he Atlantic, is dated in 
the spring of 1861. 

The growth of Harvard College has been very noticeable of late 

ears, and the catalogue for the present year will show how very 
arge the institution is becoming. More than 1700 students are 
now members of the college proper, the scientific school and 
the graduate school, while the membership in the other depart- 
ments brings the grand total of students at the University up to 
3021. The Graduate, Law and Medical schools have never been in 
a more flourishing condition. As to the chanpe. so often made, that 
Harvard is a college for rich men’s sons alone, that is disproved 
by the amount of aid given poor boys, nearly $85,000 a year being 
paid to them in the form of scholarships or other college aid. To 
President Eliot’s financial skill, enthusiastic energy and advanced 
ideas, Harvard University is indebted for its commanding position 
to-day. 


Boston, December 22, 1891. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





The Fine Arts 
Aid Asked for the Metropolitan Museum 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE and Apportionment began last 
Monday to consider the final estimates of the several city depart- 
ments for next year. A communication was received from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art setting forth at considerable length 
the following facts :—The Museum was incorporated about twenty 
years ago, and has had an unprecedented growth. It receives 
from the City purse $25,000 a year toward running expenses. 
Sunday afternoon openings will increase the expenses of operation 
by $12,293, bringing them up to a total of $89,957 at least. It 
was reported to the Board of Trustees at the quarterly meeting on 
Nov. 16 last that the total number of visitors had been as follows : 
On four Fridays of the month, 423,528; on two evenings of the 
week, 45,866; Sunday afternoons (from May 31), 150,654; on 
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Mondays and Tuesdays, 29,144; actual number of visitors for nine 
months only, 649,192. Estimating at the same ratio for the two 
additional months of November and December, and adding five 
months to the Sunday attendance, the number of visitors annually 
will not be less than 920,000. The running expenses are, there- 
fore, a little less than 10 cts. per head. In view of all these facts 
the Trustees submitted the following proposition :— 

(1.) All pay-days shall be abolished and the Museum opened 
free to the public. Monday, however, will be reserved for the use 
of teachers. On week days the public shall be admitted from 10 
A.M. to half an hour before sunset, also on Tuesday and Saturday 
evenings from 8 to 10 o’clock and on Sunday: afternoons from 1 
o’clock until half an hour before sunset. 

(2.) In consideration of the Museum being kept open free to the 
public as above specified, the city shall pay to the Trustees the to- 
tal expenses of maintenance of the Museum. 

(3.) In no case shall any of the public money granted by the 
City for maintenance be used for any other purpose than defraying 
the running expenses of the Museum. 

The Board of Estimate promised to give the matter careful 
consideration. 
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Handbooks of Painting and Sculpture. 

PROBABLY no doctrine, not religious, has ever been so run into 
the ground by its professed expounders as that of evolution. 
In some of the essays published by the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion, it seems to be used merely to give a stamp of novelty to trite 
ideas. Mr. Forest P. Rundell’s ‘ Evolution of Painting’ is simply 
a short yet tedious résumé of the ‘ general views’ or ‘summaries’ 
with which compilers of histories of art garnish the ends of their 
chapters. There is a disproportionately long, as well as dry and 
uninteresting, account of various iconoclastic movements, as though 
the spirit opposed to art were of supreme importance in its devel- 
opment; but there is really no attempt to show that there has 
been any process of unfolding, at all, or that the later styles of 
painting can be said to have been in any way bound up in the 
earlier. ‘The Evolution of Sculpture,’ by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
in the same series, is a more logical attempt to trace the workin 
out of Greek ideals in plastic forms. In this he is in accord wit 
the best living authorities on Greek art. But aiming to restrict 
his subject to one short period, he ignores both very ancient and 
very modern schools—those of the earliest Egyptian and Babylon- 
ian empires, and that of the latest French republic. He does not 
even think it worth while to say anything about Gothic or Renais- 
sance sculpture. He shares the absurd opinion that because some 
third-rate ancients failed with their Farnese bulls and Laocodns, 
sculpture is incapable of rendering action and high emotion. For 
him, therefore, its development ends with Scopas and Praxiteles. 
But, within his arbitrarily established limits, he presents a neat 
and compact eyry s which may help the student to memorize im- 
portant groups of facts, and afford him useful exercise in attempt- 
ing to overturn it. (1octs each. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Mr, Whistler, Mr. Smalley and Mr. Ruskin. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

APROPOS of Mr. Smalley’s opinion of the value of the compli- 
ment paid by the French Government to Mr. Whistler, by the pur- 
chase of his portrait of his mother for the Luxembourg Gallery, 
permit me to say that there was a time when an artist was greatly 
honored by having his work placed in that collection, which was 
intended to contain only the better work of the most renowned 
living French artists ; but now the rule has been changed, and the 
once very high standard, as to character of work, very much low- 
ered, and within five years several works of no particular merit by 
foreign artists have been.admitted. In walking through that col- 
lection about two years ago, I noticed among the later acquisitions 
two or three works by a Spanish artist of little reputation in his 
own country and none in others. A few days after I asked an of- 
ficial connected with the administration of the Fine Arts why they 
had been purchased, and was informed that the Spaniard had a 
French brother-in-law who was very influential in art circles, and 
that was the reason why his works had been placed in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery. Several of the later purchases, from French ar- 
tists, for that collection, would, it is said, have found but little fa- 
vor with a Salon hanging committee of twenty years ago. 

Mr. Smalley triumphantly exclaims :—‘ It would be interesting 
to hear what he [Ruskin] now has to say of Mr. Whistler as‘an ar- 
tist.’ The independent judgment of such an honest and intelligent 
critic as Mr. Ruskin is acknowledged to be will not be affected by 
Mr. Whistler’s good fortune. The Luxembourg stamp upon the 
back of a picture does not make it or the artist who painted it 
great. But it does mean that both have been fortunate. 
NEw YORK, Dec. 17, 1891. 
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Art Notes . 
At the National Academy exhibition, which closed last Satur- 


day night, though a large proportion of the works shown were by 
little-known ae and unknown art-students, the sales amounted 
to about $10,000, The Water-Color Club sold a little more than 
$2000 worth of paintings at its sale which closed last Friday. 


—At the new gallery opened by Wimmer & Co. of Munich at 
146 Fifth Avenue neces Ge seen. many interesting examples of the 
contemporary German school. A rather theatrical ‘ Pandora,’ by 
Gabriel Max, hangs at the end of the gallery ; but there is a good 
Kowalski—a huntsman riding roughshod over a peasant’s cab- 
bages; some pretty eastern interiors by R. von Ottenfeld, ‘Sheep,’ 
by Pallik, autumn woods by Niczky, and a large and handsome fe- 
male in brocaded dress et by a vase full of flowers, very 
good both in color and handling, by G. Schachinger. 

—The Art Club of Philadelphia has presented to F. Edwin Elwell 
of New York a gold medal in recognition of his notable work as a 
sculptor, The Art Club gave a similar medal three years ago to 
Mr. St. Gaudens. 

—Mrs. Edward L. Burgess, wife of the yacht-designer, who has 
just followed her husband to the grave, was the original of Erato 


_in Fagnani’s ‘Nine Muses’ in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


When the painter selected her for the goddess of love she was 
Miss Caroline Sullivant. Her beauty found many admirers, among 
them the Grand Duke Alexis, with whom she danced at the ball 
given on Governor’s Island in his honor. 


—The December Studio will have an article on Robert Blum, 
illustrated by a portrait of the painter etched by himself. Zhe 
Studio announces articles on J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, Olin L. 
Warner, Wm. M. Chase, Frederick Remington and others. 

—The officials of the Treasury Department have been lying in 
ambush lately for Col. August Gross, who on Oct. 16 imported on 
La Bretagne six paintings valued altogether at $2934, on which he 
paid duties to the amount of $440.10, It was afterwards discov- 
ered that one of these penne ‘ Lion in Ambush,’ had been sold 
in Paris for 28,000/. (about $5600), and another, ‘Aux Armes!’ for 
10,000/. (about $2000); on these two works alone, therefore, the 
importer should have paid $1140 in duties—or $699.90 more than 
he paid for the Jot of six. The paintings in dispute have been 
seized. The story of these fights between importers and customs 
collectors will read very funnily, some day, when we stop protect- 
ing our artists against a foreign competition with which they have 
repeatedly declared their anxiety to contend. 

—Rosa Bonheur has just finished a picture on which she has 
been working for the last three years at Fontainebleau. ‘Le 
Dépiquage ’ (‘ Threshing ’) represents ten full-sized horses trotting 
over a threshing- floor, and is declared to be the largest animal pic- 
‘ture ever executed. 





The Late W. G. Wills 


IN MERE STAGE-CRAFT, the invention of effective theatrical 
episodes or situations, the compilation of intricate plots, the adroit 
selection of topics of current interest, in the playful or satirical treat- 
ment of the follies or fashions of the hour and in the sketching of 
eccentric character, the late William Gorman Wills was excelled 
by many writers, most of them far inferior to himself in general 
owe and intellectual equipment; but in dealing with a histori- 
cal or romantic subject he. had very few living rivals. He had the 
double advantage of a sound classical training and an artistic tem- 
perament, the results of which were revealed in his polished, direct 
and forcible style, and his fine sense of the pictorial, the picturesque 
and the pathetic. The ability of his first play, ‘The Mano’ Airlie,’ 
which was produced in 1866, was recognized at once. He was 
fortunate, doubtless, in the two actors, Hermann Vezin and Law- 
rence Barrett, who played the part of Harebell in England and this 
country, but even without their aid the intrinsic merit of the piece 
could scarcely have failed to command attention. The inexperi- 
ence of a novice was betrayed in the somewhat loose and awkward 
construction, but the unaffected simplicity of the story, which is 
none the less his because founded on fact, the trisp and appropri- 
ate dialogue with its local flavor and its frequent touches I humor 
and pathos, and the sympathetic and human quality of the final 
act, all denoted a workman of mingled strength, delicacy and orig- 
inality. 

The confidence imparted by this first triumph was exhibited 
five’years later in his ‘ Charles i a far more ambitious and mas- 
terful work. It is not worth while to defend it from the charge 
of historical falsity. Of course Charles is painted in far too heroic 
colors, and of course Cromwell is grossly libeled, but the play is 
historical for all that, inasmuch as it reproduces the atmosphere of 
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a period. It is, moreover, poetic and romantic, and to poets and 
romancers a wide license must be accorded. _A writer may take 
liberties with fact when he can offer instead of it a picture so deli- 
cate as the scene at Hampton Court, an episode so striking and 
dignified as the scene between Cromwell and the king, a passage 
so noble as the rebuke of Moray, or an act so pathetic and thrilling 
as that which shows the parting of the doomed king from his wife 
and children. In all these instances the literary quality of the dia- 
logue is so excellent as to compel admiration even amid the inter- 
est excited by the theatrical situation. ‘Olivia,’ which tells the 
story of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ is one of the cleverest and most 
charming plays of this generation. It was an extraordinarily diffi- 
cult task to transfer this exquisite tale to the boards of a theatre 
without vulgarizing it or destroying its fragrance, but Mr. Wills 
performed it with the rarest reverence and tact and is fairly enti- 
tled to the great credit of preserving the spirit of the original even 
when modifying the form. The domestic scenes of this play are 
written with idyllic sweetness and simplicity, and the character of 
the Vicar, in happiness and adversity, in his righteous indignation 
and his fatherly tenderness, is drawn with masterful skill. These 
are the two plays upon which his reputation will chiefly rest. His 
gift of clear and polished expression was displayed with excellent 
effect in ‘Faust’ and there is much admirable writing in the ro- 
mantic, poetic and semi-tragic play of ‘ Vanderdecken.’ The study 
of character in ‘Eugene Aram’ is also presented with great lit- 
erary skill and charm, but the play itself can never be popular. 
‘Jane Shore,’ ‘ Claudian ’ and ‘A Royal Divorce’ are all pieces of 
more or less solid worth, but are theatrical rather than literary. 
His two novels, ‘The Wife’s Evidence’ and ‘ Notice to Quit,’ are 
good stories, but made no great public impression. 


John Maddison Morton 


JOHN MADDISON MorRTON, the farce-writer, was one of those 
unfortunates who drop so completely out of the world, that their 
death, by recalling the fact that they have been so recently alive, 
causes as much surprise as the sudden taking-off of a hale and 
hearty man in the prime of life and activity. He was born in 1811 
(Jan. 3), and began writing farces not very long after, the first be- 
ing produced in 1835. He kept it up, too, for full forty years; 
but he had long been an inmate of Thackeray's ‘Grey Friars’— 
the Charter House—when he died there on Monday last. The 
most famous of all his pieces was ‘Box and Cox '"—the most popu- 
lar farce of the century ; ‘Woodcock’s Little Game’ came next to 
it in reputation; yet many others were very popular—among them 
being ‘ Poor Pillicoddy,’ ‘Slasher and Crasher,’ ‘A Regular Fix,’ 
‘Lend Me Five Shillings,’ ‘Sent to the Tower,’ ‘Grimshaw, Bag- 
shaw and Bradshaw,’ ‘ Ticklish Times’ and ‘If I Had but a Thou- 
sand a Year.’ ‘Our Wife’ was one of many ‘costume’ plays he 
wrote in which his fun was blended with romance. Farren, Har- 
ley, F. Robson, Liston Buxton, Wright, Toole, Webster, Compton 
and Charles Mathews, in England, and Burton, Brougham, Da- 
vidge, Warren, Holland, Blake, G. L. Fox, Walcot, Lester Wal- 
lack and James Lewis, in America, owed much to him. In1885a 
three-act farce called ‘Going It’ was produced with considerable 
success in Toole’s London Theatre, and when the author was 
called for, a ise omega and white-haired old man stepped before 
the curtain and was introduced as Mr. John Maddison Morton. 
Few persons in the audience had dreamed that he was still living. 
As late as 1887, Mr. Sothern brought out a play of Morton’s 
which he had found amongst his father’s papers. John Maddison 
was himself the son of a well-known playwright, Thomas Morton, 
author of so popular a play as ‘Speed the Plow.’ 
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The Creative Faculty in Women 


IT WAS NOT to be expected that Miss Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
somewhat caustic article in 7he Critic of Nov. 28, ‘On the Lack 
of the Creative Faculty in Women,’ would be allowed to pass with- 
out criticism, nor that the criticism would be altogether cool and 
academic. The first rétort appeared ina New York morning news- 
paper, which said that ‘ Miss Molly goes far to show that , sex 
amounts to very little, anyway,’ but that ‘unless Miss Seawell 
means to much misrepresent, or grossly malign her own sex, it is 
evident that her reading and her opportunities for observation have 
been very limited.’ Miss Seawell would doubtless feel justified by 
this obvious on sequitur in attributing the criticism to the pen of 
awoman. The writer maintains that Miss Seawell ‘ must at least 
have heard of George Sand’ and George Eliot—a proposition the 
more easily maintained, as she devotes several paragraphs to a dis- 
cussion of their claims to the possession of creative genius. She— 
or he—also thinks that Miss Seawell should see Sarah Bernhardt 


‘create’ some new character ; ‘and then take a term or two in the 
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Barnard annex of the Columbian (sz) College ’"—probably meaning 
Barnard College for Women, affiliated with, but not an annex to, 
Columbia. If the press rejoinders to Miss Seawell’s essay are not 
to rise above the level of this one, she may well consider her posi- 
tion impregnable. 

We have received sundry communications at this office that show 
how profound an impression the essay has made in certain quar- 
ters, and give additional point to the comment of an intelligent 
young lady who, after reading this arraignment of her sex, remark- 
ed :—‘ What about woman's “ creative faculty” in the matter of 
mischief, as exemplified —to take but two instances—in Eve and 
Helen?’ Miss Seawell has overlooked this phase of woman’s 
creative power entirely. But for Eve mankind would never have 
worn clothes : we should all have been in a savage, or lower than 
savage state, to-day ; but for Helen the Greeks and Trojans would 
never (or mzghi never) have gone to war. Eve may, indeed, be said 
to have created the Old Testament, and Helen the Iliad. 

To step lightly over the thousands of years intervening between 
the old Hebraic (or even Hellenic) and these nineteenth-century, 
Jin-de-sidcle days, Miss Seawell herself has created not a little mis- 
chief in The Crztic’s counting-room; for the publishers have put 
into our hands (witha smile, we must do them the justice to say, 
instead of the frown such communications are apt to provoke in the 
sinews-of-war department of a newspaper) the following emphatic 
letter from a reader whose subscription has still many months to 
run :—‘ THE CRITIC, Dear Sir: Will you in future direct my 
“Critic” to Mollie Elliot Sewall? I do not wish to see it any 
more. Yours respectfuly, Miss ——.’ And still another subscriber, 
while renewing her subscription, wrote to say that she had been 
sorely tempted to ‘stop her paper,’ but could not bring herself to 
part with so old a friend. Requests have come from certain read- 
ers for permission to reply to Miss Seawell ; and from certain others, 
actual replies, written on the bare chance of being permitted to ap- 
pear. One of the latter is presented herewith. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Miss Seawell doubtless expected women to be her severest 
antagonists when she sent to Zhe Crztzc her remarkable paper— 
remarkable, at least, in that a woman wrote it, if not in its absolute 
famjliarity with all the record. But in poising her ear for echoes 
a in article, she seems to have been expectant man-ward. 
At least she seems to forestall a protest from some man by saying, 
‘ This view will be politely controverted by men, but secretly they 
all know itis true, and will wink knowingly at each other while 
civilly disagreeing with it.’ Let me therefore—a man—be uncivil 
for once, and impolite and unwinking, too, and point her attention 
to some things of record that she appears to have overlooked. 

‘Men create, women describe,’ says Miss Seawell. This is epi- 
gramatic—and indeed Miss Seawell’s paper is sufficiently epigra- 
matic, ‘perkly’ and spicy throughout to carry conviction of its 
writer’s cleverness, if not of her amplitude of purview,—but is it 
true? Miss Seawell proceeds to explain it by saying that no char- 
acter in fiction, like Becky Sharp, Micawber, Ivanhoe and Panta- 
gruel, Don Quixote and Faust, has ever been contributed to the 
glorious company of the Immortals by women. Is Ivanhoe a char- 
acter, a synonyme for a type, a labor-saving word like Micawber, 
which obviates long pages of characterization? And is Becky 
Sharp a ‘creation,’ or only a ‘description’ of a perfectly familiar 
type of young person? But without being hypercritical or revel- 
ling in nice distinctions, or invoking the suspicion of captiousness, 
let me ‘ spring’ (to use Miss Seawell’s own phrase) George Eliot 
right in here; not only because Miss Seawell has said ‘ At this 
stage of the argument it may be expected that attention will be 
vehemently called to George Eliot,’ and I don’t wish to disappoint 
her, but because George Eliot did ‘create’ at least one character. 
If ‘ creation ’ means a drawing of types from nature and a crystal- 
lizing of these types into one character which shall thereafter be- 
come a synonyme for the extreme of that character, ‘ype or tend- 
ency, then Mrs, Poyser is as much a ‘creation’ as is lago or Mi- 
cawber ; certainly she is as much a creation as any of those which 
(except Micawber) Miss Seawell herself enumerates—Becky Sharp, 
Othello, Ivanhoe, Robinson Crusoe, Faust, Don Quixote and Panta- 
gruel, certainly much more a character than Faust or Ivanhoe. 

To return to this list, a critic might remark that even if Ivanhoe 
were not one of the most, perhaps ¢he most, colorless of all the 
characters in fiction (he is so colorless to me that as I write these 
lines I cannot remember anything he did, though Gurth the swine- 
herd and Wamba the jester seem to stand at my elbow, so vividly 
do they impress me as the living characters in Sir Walter’s novel) 
he has not been used as a synonyme for any characteristic or mood 
or type. The critic might remark also that Robinson Crusoe was 
not a ‘creation.’ The sz¢wation in which he found himself, the 
story of which he was the central (not to say the only) figure, was 
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the ‘creation’ in that case. Certainly nobody knows whether 
Robinson Crusoe was tall or short, black or white, stern or flexible, 


good-looking or ugly, generous or selfish, In fact, the power—the 
unexam and un leled power—of Defoe was in writing that 


unmatched book without a line or a word to describe his character. 
A ‘ cfeation,’ indeed, was Robinson Crusoe; but not in the sense 
in which Miss Seawell handles the word, and in which sense Mrs. 
Poyser zs a ‘ creation "—and the creation of a woman, too! 

And while everybody must agree with Miss Seawell about the 
fragments of the poetry of Sappho, I am compelled to point out 
(lest I be ‘polite’ and ‘civil’ and so impress Miss Seawell with 
the conviction that 1 am ‘ winking’ with my other eye) that Sap- 
pho—admitting that there was such a person—was, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a ‘creator.’ The ‘forty lines’ of her which 
(admitting that they are of her) is all we have of Sappho, and 
which can easily be surpassed by Miss Helen Gray Cone or Miss 
Edith Thomas (I am sure they could be surpassed by Miss Sea- 
well) are ‘creations,’ and the date at which they were created 
proves it. To prove that anything is a creation involves no ques- 
tion of merit, or magnificence, or of size, as Miss Seawell appears 
to suppose. To ascertain whether or not anything is a ‘ creation’ 
we have simply to ask whether it had ever existed before. If any 
other world than ours existed in the solar system prior to the crea- 
tion of this one, then the creation of this world was not a creation 
at all: it was only an imitation. 

But the most astounding, perhaps, of all Miss Seawell’s asser- 
tions is the following :—‘ No woman has ever written or spoken a 
word that has become immortal.’ How about ‘It is the first step 
that costs,’ how about ‘ O Liberty! Liberty! how many crimes are 
committed in thy name,’ how about—well, how about ‘Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations’? If Miss Seawell will only — and peruse 
that volume she will not only find it a most delightful and entranc- 
ing work, but she will save me the trouble of refuting this proposi- 
tion of hers. 

Miss Seawell is right in stating the essential difference—which 
has been pointed out several times before, by the way—between 
Talent and Genius. But when she denies that any woman ever 

sed the latter, she simply overlooks a lot of facts which I do 

er the justice to believe she did not recall as she wrote, but of 

which she is far too well informed to be — ignorant. But 
this would be too long a question to take up here. 

To conclude, while the following is perhaps quite as startling as 
any of Miss Seawell’s heresies, it fortunately is one of the easiest to 
explode ; and so let us use it as a ‘specimen brick’ from the pile. 
Miss Seawell says :— 

As regards manufactures and inventions, women would still be pound- 
ing corn between two stones, if men had not provided mills to grind it. 

* * There is some claim made to inventions by women, based 
chiefly upon patents granted at Washington. But these do not bear 
close investigation. None of them can be classed as great inventions, 
and they are, without exception, simple applications of well-known 
principles, and without the smallest right to be considered as creative, 
or even highly original. 

I admit that the above sentence has a quiet ex cathedra sound, 
somewhat different from the rather ‘perky’ context of Miss Sea- 
well’s paper. But it will not bear investigation any more than will 
her other statements. It is far too sweeping. If Miss Seawell 
would substitute ‘ hardly ever’ for her ‘never,’ like Captain Cor- 
coran she would come nearer telling the truth, Women have 
made fewer mechanical inventions and taken out fewer patents 
than men, probably because both these vocations are out of their 
line. Similarly we might say that men have swept fewer carpets 
or shaken out fewer pillow-cases than women. But the reason 
would be that fewer men than women are housemaids, not that 
men are not able to sweep carpets or shake out pillow-cases. Miss 
Seawell can hardly have made an exhaustive search in the Patent 
Office at Washington. Let her try that interesting establishment 
again, consulting in turn its records and model-room, and the 
fascinating pages of her ‘ Bartlett,’ and I am sure she will again 
save me the trouble of refuting her by refuting herself. Still fur- 
ther Miss Seawell complains that, if women have invented any- 
thing, what they have invented is only the application ‘of well- 
known a "! Does Miss Seawell happen, at this moment, 
to recall any invention, a ge or unpatented, which is of the 
application of a principle—or of an invention which is the applica- 
tion of an unknown, or little-known principle? Let me trouble 
her with but a single though illustrious instance of her error, of the 
danger of making sweeping statements, and of the use of what 
Emerson called ‘the superlative.’ If Miss Seawell will go into any 
straw-hat manufactory where the hats are made by machinery, she 
will actually find a machine for the sewing of straw into hats, 
which—while not exactly an application of unfamiliar principles, is 
the actual and marvellous invention (or ‘creation,’ for they were 
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never, so far as is ascertainable, known or utilized before) of four 
new motions of a needle. In this case the point of the needle 
travels, not only up and down as in the ordinary sewing-machine, 
but up, crossways, backwards and down ; then down, crossways, 
backwards and up again, and thus making twice, with the simple 
application of power, not only the loop on the upper and under 
surfaces of the pleat of straw, but the upright stitch which shall 
hold them in their places! And this, Miss Seawell will be informed, 
«was the invention of a woman. 


PLAINFIELD, N, J. SIDWELL N. BREEZE, 


Current Criticism 


FASHION IN LITERATURE.—It is always a salutary and sober- 
ing practice to look back a little to take stock of. literary fashions. 
A generation or so—thanks to several things, but thanks finally 
to Carlyle—German literature was the fashion. And while the 
fashion lasted, besides the excellent things in that literature, a con- 
siderable quantity of second-rate and third-rate German stuff was 
thrust down John Bull's obedient throat, just as to-day, under the 
stress of newer fashions, he is being made to swallow a good deal 
of rubbish imported from France, America, Russia, Norway, Hol- 
land, and Heaven knows where besides. If to-day, amidst this 
Babel of foreign favorites, nobody finds a word to say for the Ger-- 
mans, a chief reason is that our fathers had their fill of them, and 
the children’s teeth have been set on edge. In the heat of the 
German fashion some of our critics permitted themselves to say 
some rash things about the barrenness of the superb literature of 
France. De Quincey’s case was a flagrant example; but it was 
not the only one, nor the latest. It is worth while to recall those 
mistakes and to take warning by them now that we are under the 
dominion of other fashions.— Zhe St. James's Gazette. 

MARRIAGES OF MEN OF GENIUS.—Mr. Ward McAllister has 
been writing to the New York Worid about marriage and divorce. - 
* * * ‘As a rule,’ continues Mr. McAllister, ‘marriages in 
literary circles have been more or less failures from the time of 
Shakespeare. He quarrelled with his wife and only left her his 
second bedstead. Carlyie led his wife a dance. Bulwer and his 
wife separated. In all such cases personal ambition of the man 
made him indifferent to the woman.’ Who knows after this lapse 
of time what was the matter with the Shakespeare family? The 
divine William began at the bottom of the ladder, and, by reason 
of genius, attained the top. He married young, and there's noth- 
ing to show that Ann Hathaway kept pace with her husband's as- 
cent. Discord under such circumstances is inevitable. The wife 
often becomes insanely jealous of her husband’s prominence ; and 
when jealousy sets in there’s an end to peace. ‘Carlyle led his 
wife a dance,’ not because he had brains, but because he had dys- 
pepsia. Bulwer and his wife separated, not because both were 
writers, but because their temperaments were incompatible. Asa 
rule, marriages among the literati are no oftener failures than in 
any other sphere of life, in proof of which I refer to past and pres- 
ent history and the prominence given to the exceptions always 
quoted. Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning believed in each 
other, honored each other, and loved to the end. She had repose, 
and listened and was steeped in human sympathy. George Eliot 
and George Henry Lewes lived for each other unto the end. She, 
too, had wonderful repose and a nature so shrinking that only her 
intimates could draw her out. Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Al- 
drich, Howells, Warner, Stedman, all the American authors I have 
known, have had no skeletons in their closets because they married 
their peers—more or less—and have hunted in couples.—Kate 
Field's Washington. 





PUBLISHERS’ MISTAKES.—Everybody knows how ‘Jane Eyre,’ 
and, we believe, ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ had great difficulty in 
getting into print at first, their subsequent success detracting some- 
what bee the prestige of those mysterious persons who do the 
literary tasting for the publisher. Theexperience of Miss Braddon 
and Charlotte Bronté was shared by the late Miss Jessie Fother- 
gill, so Mrs. L. B. Walford has. rccently informed the readers of 
the New York Crztzc. ‘ The First Violin’ was the work by which 
the deceased lady’s reputation was emphatically made, yet the firm 
of publishers to whom the manuscript was in the first place sub- 
mitted not only refused it, but advised her not to publish the novel 
at all, Another publishing house ‘ made it a rule never to bring 
out novels except of some promise.’ Eventually the work was run 
as a serial, and became the sure foundation of a more or less pros- 

erous literary career. It would be absurd to blame publishers 
or such errors in judgment—their doors are besieged by so many 
literary aspirants, the large majority of whom are certain failures. 
This fact alone breeds a sceptical if not a hypercritical mood. 





















which tells even on manuscripts that make a fair show of cleverness 
and strength. Then it is only too often true where fiction is con- 
cerned, that, as far as mere eo of mind goes, the better fails 
and the worst succeeds. A business man looks primarily at the 
commercial side of a question, and favors the beaten roads which 
in his experience have led to financial success in literature. The 
original is apt to frighten him, unless genius is written so large on 
the surface of it that he who runs may read. Then again, in the 
literary life the competition is too keen to allow new comers, un- 
less in a few exceptional instances, to arrive at a recognized posi- 
tion without disappointments which seem to be, and sometimes 
are, unmerited.— Plymouth (Eng.) Western Mercury. 





Notes 


THE SAD news came from Camden, early in the week, that 
Walt Whitman was in a dying condition, and not expected to live 
more than three or four days at least. A despatch dated Monday 
ran as folows :— 

Dr. Alexander McAllister of Camden was called in by Dr. Longacre, 
and is now attending him [Whitmann] larly. The two physicians 
made an examination of their patient to-day, and found that his right 
lung is entirely collapsed and his left one two-thirds gone. His heart 

- is the strongest organ. Only the doctors and the nurse are allowed to 
see the poet. Not even his brother, who called at the house to-day, 
was allowed to see him. ; 

Dr. R. M. Bucke,-Superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum at Lon- 
don, Ontario, Canada, who is to be itman’s literary executor, 
was telegraphed for. He is probably the poet's closest friend. 

—Harper's Monthly promises for 1892 the publication for the 
first time of six papers by Mr. James Russell Lowell on the old 
English dramatists. In this, his last literary work, Mr. Lowell 
returned to the love of his youth, his earliest studies having been in 
that field; and we shall have in these papers the results of his 
ripest thought on a subject which profoundly interested three of 
the greatest critics of our century—Lamb, Hazlitt and Coleridge. 
These studies are characterized by Prof. Norton as ‘ genuine pieces 
of good literature.’ They abound, it is said, ‘in passages of inti- 
mate personal interest, reflexes of Mr. Lowell’s moods and of the 
impressions occasioned by incidents of his later years.’ 

—Prof. Lounsbury of Yale is enjoying a year’s furlough granted 
for illness brought on by overwork. 

—The symposium in the January North American Review will 
be on ‘ The Best Book of the Year,’ and will include criticisms by 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Gail Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, Amelia E. Barr, 
the Rev. Dr. Briggs, Julien Gordon and Dr. William A. Hammond. 
Lady Henry Somerset contrasts the slums of London and New 
York in an article to appear in the same number. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will issue in London in February 
Carlyle’s ‘ Excursion to Paris,’ which has been appearing in 7he 
Evening Post, and his story ‘ Wotton Reinfred,’ under the title of 
‘ Last Words of Thomas Carlyle.’ D. Appleton & Co. will be the 
American publishers. 

—Prof. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins was an ardent Confederate, 
and in ‘ The Creed of the Old South,’ in the January Aé/antic, he 
will give the reason of the faith that was in him. 

—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s ‘En Hanske,’ a prose play touching 
modern social questions, will be begun in the January Poet-lore 
and run through several numbers. It is its first appearance in 
English, the translation am, Thyge Ségard. The same num- 
ber will contain ‘A Modern Bohemian Novelist—Jakub Arbes, by 
Joseph Kral; ‘Much Ado About mm, J by Dr. W. J. Rolfe; 
‘ Juliet’s Runaway Once More,’ by Edmund Clarence Stedman, etc. 


—Messrs. Steinway, the piano manufacturers, are about to brin 
out ‘A Conversation on Music,’ by Anton Rubinstein, ‘ translate 
for the author by Mrs. John P. Morgan.’ 

—Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, has denied (na- 
turally enough with indignation) the made by the defend- 
ants in the suit for the violation of copyright of the Britannica, that 
he was guilty of tampering with the official records of copyright 
entries. 

—The dedication of the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia on the 
17th inst. was a notable event. A building costing, with site, some 
$500,000 has been erected through the  generenty of Mr. Anthony 
J. Drexel, who has, in addition, provided an endowment of $1,000, 
ooo—a magnificent gift to the cause of education. The Drexel has 
apparently modelled on nearly the same lines as the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, and is designed to fill a similar field. At the 
dedicatory exercises, Bishop Potter offered the yer and Mr. 

was the principal speaker. The officers of the Institute 
are :—President, James MacAlister, LL.D.; Secretary and Regis- 
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-trar, Lucina A. Ball; Librarian, Alice B. Kroeger; Trustees, 


Anthony J. Drexel, George W. Childs, Anthony J, Drexel, Jr., 
James W. Paul, Jr., and Richard C. Dale. Miss Anna Hallowell 
is Chairman and Mrs. Eliza S. Turner Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Women. 


—The Christmas number of Dramatic Mirror is as handsome 
as _ readers of that high-class dramatic paper could well wish it 
to be. 


—‘ The Platform: Its Rise and Progress,’ by Henry pean: 
rivate secretary to Mr. Forster and Sir G, Trevelyan, will be pub- 
ished by Macmillan & Co. early in January. They have also nearly 

ready the ‘ Browning Cyclopedia,’ by Dr. Edward Berdoe, author 

of ‘ Browning’s Message to His Time.’ 


—A statue of Edward Irving is to be erected in the town of 
Annan, where he was born in 1792. 


- —Lady Dufferin, wife of the new British Ambassador to France, 
has written to Bishop Hurst to express her satisfaction with his 
‘ Indika,’ recently published by Harper & Bros. She says :—‘ The 
careful illustrations and the interesting descriptions you give of 
India make it a most valuable work, and one which it is a great 
pleasure to possess.’ 


—‘ The Home Life of Chauncey M. Depew’ is to be a feature of 
the January Munsey’s. Another article will be ‘The Journalists 
and Journalism of New York,’ by Frank A. Munsey. 


—At the National Conservatory of Music the semi-annual en- 
trance examinations will take place as follows :—‘ Violin, violin- 
cello, contrabass, harp, and all other orchestral instruments, Jan. 
4, 1892; piano and organ, Jan. 5; voice, Jan. 7-8; orchestra, Jan. 
4; chorus, Jan. 6; operatic chorus, Jan. 7. From September 
next its staff will have the benefit of the guidance of Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak, the renowned composer. 


—The American Economic Association has decided to hold its 
next meeting at Chautauqua, N. Y., probably August 23-26, 1892. 


—Galignant’s Messenger says that the acquisition made by the 
Pope of the archives of the Borghese family for 250,000/. is of his- 
toric importance. The codices of the Vatican archives date from 
the time of Sixtus IV., or very little earlier, for the library of Boni- 
face VIII. was destroyed by fire, and the collection made by the 
Popes at Avignon was lost. It is precisely this missing period 
which is now filled by 400 codices containing the history of the 
Papacy during the Avignon period that has been found in the 
Borghese archives. 

—lIn his Life of Pitt Lord Rosebery makes this declaration :— 

More Miltons have remained mute and inglorious under the suffoca- 
tion of wealth than under the frosts of penury. Pensionless poetry may 
at least bear comparison with that which has flourished upon bounties. 
Under the chill rays of Pitt, we had Burns, Wordsworth, Cowper, 
Southey, Scott, Coleridge, Canning, Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, Rogers, 
and even under the tropical effusion of 1,200/. a year, dispensed in heat- 
drops of 50/. or 1oo/. apiece, we have had nothing conspicuously super- 
ior. Nothing [he adds] is so difficult as for a Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment to encourage literature. It may begin by encouraging a 
Shakespeare, but it is far more likely to discover a Pye. You start with 
a genius and end with a job.’ 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Ballou, W.H. An Automatic Wife, 

Bourne, H.R. F. Sir Philip Sidney. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Collar, W.C. The Gate to Czsar. 4sc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Dante, Divine Comedy. Tr. by C. E. Norton. Vol. II. $1.25. 


2 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Emerson, P. H. East Coast Yarns. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Greenwood, G. Stories of Many Lands. $1.25. U.S. Book Co. 
Habberton, J. The Chatauquans. Robert Bonner’s Sons, 
Hulme, F. E. History, Principles and Practice of Heraldry. $x 25. 


Macmillan & Co. 
Hume, F. A Creature of the Night. rs. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
Hutchinson, H.N. The Story o 


the Hills. $1.30. Macmillan & Co. 
 proooned Rasselas. Ed. by T. N. Scott. 42c. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
we and Forgiveness. Trans. from the German. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Methodist Year-Book for 1892. Ed. by A. B. Sanford. oc, Hunt & Eaton. 
Optic, O. A Missing Million. $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Overiand Monthly. Vol. XVIII. San Francisco: Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 
Percival, H. R. Doctrine of the Episcopal Church. 75c. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Perry, A. An official Tour. Providence, R. I.: Standard Printing Co. 
Potter, H.C. Waymarks. §r.75. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Raymond, R. Brave Hearts. $r.50, Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Raymond, R. Man in the Moon.  $.5o. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Raymond, R. Two Ghosts. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Ruskin J. Aratra Pentilici. $2.75. Chas. E. Merrill & Co, 
Ruskin, J. The Queen of the Air. . : 
Scribner’s Mi ine. Vols. 1X. and X. 


W. D. Rowland. 


1s. 





Smith, B. G. Reading and Speaking. Boston: 
Smyth, J. K. Holy Names. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Von Sybel, H. Founding of the German Empire. 


Vol. V. $2. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Trans. by M. L. and G. Bradford, Jr. 
What? Famous Men and Events of Six Centuries. - 
A. Lovell & Co 
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Anton Rubinstein’s 


new book, entitled “A Conversation on Music,” 


‘translated for the author by Mrs. John P. eee 

will be ready for publication very shortly. th 

$1.50. Copyright en, by Cuaries F, TreTsar, 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


THE CATALOGUE OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For 1891-92 is for sale by F. W. Christern, 254 Fifth 

ve., New York ; Damrell & Upham. 28: Washington 
St., Boston ; Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 490 pp. 
Price 75c. ; postpaid 85c. 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample . Ad- 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New York. 


Menlo Park, California. 


ELAND STANFORD, J.xr, UNIVERSITY.— 
Those interested_in the great twenty million dol- 











lar Endowment University, where the tuition is- 


free, will find full information in the illustrated “ Pale 
Alto,’”” published by the Students. $1.00 per year. 
Address, THz Pato ALTo. 


Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d es A 
department of manual training. Send for cir- 








Warrenton, Virginia. 

AUQUIER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. 31st year begins Sept. 17,1891. Situated 
in the Picdmont region of Virginia, 54 miles from 

Washington, cn Richmond and Danville R. R. For 
particulars, address Gzo. G. Butter, A.M., Prin. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut Sy 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoor ror Twenty Giris. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

= years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR BOYS. (Established 
B in 1793.) ia year will ge October 
ist, 1891, at ASHEVILLE, N. C, Address, 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, N. C. 








Bank & OFFICE, 
FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 


SprgciAu Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
67 Firrn Ave., N. ¥. 


MEMORIAL * 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Nar Me ap Send for illustrated 








aonwee J. & R,LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥ 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
= has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
i) has more than three times the 
| strength of Cocoa mixed with 





eg 
\A\\ 
\ 
{ MY 
a bi Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
, nomical, costing less than one 
<o. | | | centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well as for persons iz health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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CHARITIES REVIEW 


A Journal of Practical Sociology. 





CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
* (Vol. I., No. 1.) 





What is Charity Organization ? 
Rosert W. De Forsst. 
(President Charity Organization Society of New York.) 
Labor Organization as Affected by Law. 
Mrs. C. R. Loweti. 
Arnold Toynbee. Hersert B. Apams, Ph.D. 
(Professor of History, ¥ohus Hopkins University.) 
Municipal Lodging Houses. Atsert SHaw, Ph.D. 
(Editor “ The Review of Reviews,’’) 
The Massachusetts Drunkenness Law. 
Warren F. Spacpinc. 
(Secretary Massachusetts Prison Ass'n.) 
The Baron de Hirsch Fund. Mver S. Isaacs. 
(President of Trustees of Hirsch Fund.) 


The Prevention of Pauperism. 
Epwarp E. Ha ez, D.D. 


Editorial Comment.—Notes of the Month.—Statistics. 
—Penny Provident Fund. 


Single Number, 20 Cts. 





CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 
(Vol. I., No. 2.) 





Workingmen’s Insurance. 
RicuHMonpD Mayo Situ, A.M, 
(Professor Political awe - Social Science, Columbta 
A Word to Trades-Unions. 
jenasesam W. Jenxs, Ph.D. 
(Professor Political and ial Institutions, Cornell 
University.) 


Manual Training. Mrs. Isaset C. Barrows. 
(Rditor Proceedings National << eng of Charities and 
Correction, Etc.) 


Co-eperation Agetest Be; ry. Joun GLENN. 
(Chairman Executive Council, Baltimore Charity 
Organization Society.) 
Free Food and Free Education. 
Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. 
(Superintendent of Charities, District of Columbia.) 
Neighborhood Guilds: an Instrument of Reform. 
Epwarp Kinc. 
Editorial Comment.— Notes of the Month: 
New York Charity Organization Society. The 
United Charities Building. The People’s Palace 
of Jersey City, Rev. John L. Scudder. The He- 
brew Institute, Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer. The 
Penny Provident Fund. 


Yearly Subscription (eight numbers), $1.00. 


Published monthly from November to June inclusive. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 


OF THE CITY OF 


BY 


New York. 
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A honic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says : 

- I have used it for several years, not only in my 
Practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 


we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘ Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Simplicity of Mechanism, 

Durability of Construction, 

Ease of Manipulation, 
are conceded to be the 


characteristics which 
enable the 


EMINGTON 





Standard 
Typewriter 


to keep so far ahead of 
all competitors. 


Wyckof,, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 BroaApwaAy, New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS, 





‘* My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.” —JAMES RusseLL LOWELL 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites ye 


discovered 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 
as a preventative of Consumption. 
and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 

Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F, Crossy Co. printed on the 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


F.Crosby Co. 


56 Wrst 25TH SrT., N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


FINE ART. 





G. KRUELL’S 


CONTEMPORARY PoRTRAIT GALLERY. 
Fine Wood Engravings printed on Japan 
Paper, signed by the Artist, 

Latest, 

J. R. LOWELL. 

Block 9” x 6”.75. Price, $10.00. 

** All who knew him and loved him best who have seen 
this portrait.”’ writes one of that favored. circle, ‘‘ agree 
with me in this estimate of it,"’ namely, no better 
presentation of the poet in his latter years can be made. 


—Nation and Evening Post, Oct. 29, 189%, 
SEND ORDERS TO 


G. KRUELL, East OrAnGR, 'N. J. 
k & AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 





and revision of MSS of all kinds: is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BuREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
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The Improved ; 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A 
sort of general utility machine. 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Old Letters. 


The subscriber had —_ for “cork pan or docu- 
it 








Colonial and Revolutionary peri Also letters or 

documents of Generals on both sides, Federal and Con- 

federate, Spaoogtageen “are If you —. —r - 

letters, wr once, dealings - 

tirely confidential. ‘ 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

28 West 23d Street, New York City. 


STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
"6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet, John and Maiden Lane, 








New Yorx 








M. KNOEDLER & Co. 


(Successors to Goupt. & Co.) 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
Water-Color Drawings, 
Etchings and Engravings. 


A SpreciaL Stupy made of ARTISTIC 
AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING. 


Suitable Holiday Gifts. 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 22D ST. 








ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE, 
Fine Pictures AT MODERATE PRICEs. 


High-class Etchings, Engravings and Water-colors 
specially suitable for framing, rm many of them rare 
and unprocurab!e elsewhere. 

Lng Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 
ward, 

Fine Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 


upward. 

All visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 
collection, and correspondents at a distance can have 
unframed pictures sent on selection. 

Descriptive Catalogue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Panis and 
ao East 16TH St., Between Union Square AND 
Firtn Avz., New Yorx 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 BROADWAY, 
Etchings, Old Prints, 
Engravings, Carbon Photographs, 
Water Colors, Frames, 
In Great Variety. 





Exhibition of stipple Engravings of the 
last century 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, 
Coustable & Co. 


REAL LACES. 


Spanish Scarfs and Fichus, 
Flounces and Trimming Laces, 
Black, White, and Ecru 
POINT DE GENES LACES, 
Antique, Point, & Duchesse Laces. 
LACE WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 
Point and Duchesse Lace Doylies, 
Valenciennes, Point and Duchesse 
LACE HANDKERCHIEFS. 
‘Embroidered, Lace-Trimmed, 
Hemstitched and Initial 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Broadway-& 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
“* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at. and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St,, New York. 
Cavanagh Sandford & Co.., 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics regu- - 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 





Duprat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall : 
FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 
“A Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 
America,” by Henri Pens Du Bois. 1 vol., remo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 
200 copies, on Japan paper, - : 
800 copies, on Ho! 


- $5.00 
land paper, - 
for which early orders in solicited. 


2.50 








back numbers Magasine . 
LP ree ate ee WILLIAMS, ae Wane ies 
Srnant, N.Y, ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 


F 
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New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the er gene of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


2 bg A. S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
EW YORK. 





Catalogue 
Park Row, 




















